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Ready January First 


Sei of Phonic Cards 


AN INVALUABLE AID FOR TEACHERS 
OF READING IN THE FIRST GRADE 


THESE CARDS CONTAIN IN PRINT AND SCRIPT FORMS THE 
LETTERS AND THE BASIC KEY-WORDS TO BE TAUGHT IN 
PREPARING THE PUPILS TO USE THE HALIBURTON DRILL 
BOOK INTELLIGENTLY. Price, postpaid, torty cents 








Phonics in Reading 


A MANUAL 
By Miss M. W. Haliburton 


Supervisor Primary Work, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


This is a manual of the HALIBURTON MetTHoD for the use of teachers. QJ] It enables the 
teacher to master Phonics without aid froin other sources. J I: shows how to apply Phonics in 
a teaching reading, without the objectional feature of diacritical markings. Definite directious 
are given for analyzing spoken woids into their separate sounds, for analyzing written 
or printed words into parts corresponding to these separate spoken sounds, and for 
™@ associating each sound with its symbol. Besides these definite directions for teachers it 
§ contains lists of words for the use of pupils in sounding. §[ Each list is arranged 
for drill according to similarity of souud aud symbol. 4] Tais part of the manual is a drill 
M book. | The drill list is also published separately for the use of the pupils. 4] Any teacher 
who studies and follows this manual, and who uses the drill book in her classes, will be de- 
lighted with the progress of hez pupils, especially in acquiring the power to get new words for 
themselves without her aid. State Contract Price, eighteen cents 





DRILL BOOK 


Contains lists of words which a child should learn to sound 
and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. 


State Contract Price, fifteen cents 


—B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


The burden that rests upon the schools of 
to-day is that of preparing children for the 
many duties of practical life. Educational 
policies must be constructed and such mate- 
rials and methods must be employed as shall 
‘place the school-room in immediate contact 
with actual life in each of its essential activi- 
ties. Vocational studies must be introduced 
and ample opportunities must be given to the 
pupil for developing and exercising profes- 
sional skill in whatever direction his talents 
may lead him. 





We are glad that the time has come in our 
Southland when labor, well performed in every 
field of activity, is esteemed honorable. 

The boy who tills well his crops, who 
thoughtfully and successfully cares for his live 
stock is deemed no less an ornament ,to his. 
community and to his State than the boy who: 
leads his class in literary and scientific studies. 
at college. 

The country needs efficient workers in every 
department of life, and to fit the children for 
doing this! work the schools must afford the 
opportunity and furnish the necessary train- 
ing. 

We have been greatly interested.in the plan: 
which Superintendent Willis A. Jenkins, of 
Newport News has on foot whereby the ship- 
yard and the high school shall co-operate to: 
furnish trained mechanics for the local plant. 
To this end the officials of the shipyard are 
lending their hearty support to Mr. Jenkins 
and we shall expect good results in the near 
future. 

The Agricultural High School at Manassas: 
is doing excellent work along the lines of do- 
mestic scierice and manual training in addition 
to the special instruction in up-to-date farm- 
ing. Several other high schools in Virginia 
are producing like results along the same lines. 

All these things give evidence of more con- 
cern as regards education for efficiency and 
increased productivity in the elementary 
schools, which will, of necessity, lead to more 
rational courses in the secondary schools and 
colleges. 


et SF 


In spoken language the most striking ele- 
ments are a musical voice, clear enunciation 
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and correct pronunciation. To be a good 
reader or speaker the mastery of these ele- 
ments is an absolute requisite. The lack of 
* the first is pardonable, but the lack of all three 
is proof that the reader or speaker is deficient 
in his literary education or has not been ac- 
customed to the society of refined and cultured 
people. 

How many of our readers can pronunce cor- 
rectly all the following words? 


Cedmon 
Caiaphas 
Calliope 
Caribbean 
Yassiopeia 
Cavalleria Rusticana 
Cenci 
Cerberus 
Charon 
Cholmondeley 
Cincinnatus 
Cleopatra 
Clough 
Cocytus 
Colquhoun 
Conybeare 
Coriolanus 
Cytherea 
Czajkowski 
Czerny 


bestial 

binary 

biography 

bomb 

brigand 

bromide 

bronchitis 

cadaver 

caffeine 

calcine 

candelabra 

cerebral 

chimera 

choler 

clematis 

cocaine 

contumely 
conversant 

courtesy (politeness) 
courtesy (salutation) 


et 


For lack of space, we are forced to reserve 
book reviews and notices until next month. 


et 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


In celebrating this occasion, while the story 
of the hatchet and the cherry tree may be 
pretty, the important lesson to teach is the 
worth of a noble character. 

Monuments of stone will crumble and waste 
from the ravages of time and storm, but truth, 
honor, nobility of character will never know 
decay. 

Different pupils may read or recite the fol- 
lowing selections at your school celebrations. 
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(TRIBUTES BY GREAT MEN ) 


Just honor to Washington can only be ren- 
dered by observing his precepts and imitat- 
ing his example. He has built his own monu- 
ment. We, and those who come after us, are 
its appointed, its privileged guardians. The 
widespread republic is the true monument to 
Washington. Maintain its independence! Up- 
hold its constitution. Preserve its union. De- 
fend its liberty. Let it stand before the world 
in all its original strength and beauty, secur- 
ing peace, order, equality, and freedom to all 
within its boundaries, and shedding light and 
hope and joy unto the pathway of human lib- 
erty throughout the world;—and Washing- 
ton needs no other monument. Other struc- 
tures may fitly testify our veneration for him; 
this, this alone can adequately illustrate his 
services to mankind. 

—Rosert C. Winturor. 


Washington is the mightiest name ou earth, 
long since mightiest in the cause of civil lib- 
erty, still mightiest in moral reformation. On 
that name a eulogy is expected. It cannot be. 
To add brightness to the sun or glory to the 
name of Washington is alike impossible. Let 
none attempt it. In solemn awe pronounce 
the name and, in its naked, deathless splendor, 
leave it shining on. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The fame of Washington stands apart from 
every other in history, shining with a truer 
Juster and more benignant glory. ; 

—WasnHincton Irvine. 


Washington is to my mind the purest fig- 
ure in history. 
—Wnu1am Ewarr GLapsTone. 
Oh, Washington! thou hero, patriot, sage, 
Friend of all clfmes and pride of every age! 
—Tuomas Paine. 


The voice of mankind shall ascend in acclaim, 
And the watchword of nations be Washing- 
ton’s name. 
—James Brooks. 
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The more clearly Washington’s teaching and 
example are understood, the more faithfully 
they are followed, the purer, the stronger, the 
more glorious will this Republic become. 

—Caru Scuurz. 


Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the great, 

Where neither guilty glory glows 

Nor despicable state? 

Yes,—one, the first, the last, the best, 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington. 
‘’o make men blush there was but one. 

—Lorp Byron. 


His memory will be cherished by the wise 
and good of every nation, and truth will trans- 
mit his character to posterity in all its genu- 
ine luster. 


—Joun Jay. 


He was the first man of the time in which 
he grew. His memory is first and most sacred 
in our love, and ever hereafter, till the last 
drop of blood shall freeze m the last American 
heart, his name shall be a spell of power and 
of might. 

—Rvrvus Cuoatr. 


BenJAMIN FRANKLIN’s TOAST 


At the conclusion of the war, Dr. Franklin, 
the English Minister, and the French Minis- 
ter dining together, a toast from each was 
called for and agreed to. The British Min- 
ister began with: “George III, who, like the 
sun in its meridian, spreads a luster through- 
out and enlightens the world.” The French 
Minister followed with: “The illustrious Louis 
XVI, who, like the moon, sheds mild and be- 
nignant rays upon and influences the globe.” 
Our American Franklin then gave: “George 
Washington, Commander of the American 
armies, who, like Joshua of old, commanded 
the sun and moon to stand still—and they 
obeyed him.” 


On THE AMERICAN RevoLUTION 


[ cannot, my lords, I will not, join in con- 
gratylation on misfortune and disgrace. This, 
my lords, is a perilous and tremendous mo- 
ment: it is not a time for adulation: the 
smoothness of flattery cannot save us in this 
rugged and awful crisis. It is now necessary 
to instruct the throne, in the language of 
Truth. We must, if possible, dispel the delu- 
sion and darkness which envelop it; and dis- 
play, in its full danger and genuine colors, the 
ruin which is brought to our doors. Can min- 
isters still presume to expect support in their 
infatuation? Car Parliament be so dead to its 
dignity and duty as to give their support to 
measures thus obtruded and forced upon them 
—measures, my lords, which have reduced this 
late flourishing empire to scorn and contempt. 
But yesterday, “and England might have stood 
against the world—now, none so poor to do her 
reverence.” 

No man more highly esteems and honors the 
English troops than I do: I know their virtue 
and their valor: I know they can achieve any- 
thing except impossibilities; and I know that 
the conquest of English America is an impos- 
sibility. You cannot, my lords, you cannot 
conquer America. What is your present situ- 
ation there? We do not know the worst, but 
we know that in three campaigns we have done 
nothing, and suffered much. You may swell 
every expense, and strain every effort, accumu- 
late every assistance, and extend your traffic to 
the shambles of every German despot; your 
attempts forever will be vain and impotent; 
doubly so indeed from this mercenary aid on 
which you rely; for it irritates to an incurable 
resentment the minds of your adversaries, to 
overrun them with the mercenary sons of ra- 
pine and plunder, devoting them and their pos- 
sessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If 
I were an American, as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed in my coun- 
try, I never would lay down my arms—never/ 
never! never! 

—Wium Prr, First Eart or CHATHAM. 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Of all the dispositions and habits, which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and mor- 
ality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriot- 
ism, who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, ought 
to respect and to cherish them. A volume could 
not trace all their connections with private and 
public felicity. Let it simply be asked, “Where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths, which are the instruments of investi- 
gation in Courts of Justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition, that morality 
can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of re- 
fined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

—Grorce WASHINGTON. 





Secret of a Happy Life 


We occasionally meet a woman whose old 
age is as beautiful as the bloom of youth. We 
wonder how it has come about—-what her se- 
cret is. Here are a few of the reasons: She 
knew how to forget disagreeable things. She 
kept her nerves well in hand, and inflicted 
them on no one. She mastered the art of say- 
ing pleasant things. She did not expect too 
much from her friends. She made whatever 
work came to her congenial. 

She kept her illusions and did not believe 
all the world wicked and unkind. She relieved 
the miserable and sympathized with the sor- 
rowful. She never forgot that kind words and 
a smile cost nothing, but are priceless treas- 
ures to the discouraged. She did unto others 
as she would be done by, and now that old 
age has come to her and there is a halo of white 
hair about her head she is loved and consid- 
ered. This is the secret of a long life and a 
happy one.—Selected. 


The Teacher’s Health 


The teacher should endeavor to avoid fall- 
ing and graying hair, wrinkles—which fre- 
quently come from scowling and scolding—loss 
of color in the cheek, harsh, hard countenance, 
droop in the shoulders, and stoop in her phy- 
sical bearing. Much of these comes from over- 
work, lack of sleep, recreation, and rest, worry 
and care. She should strive to hold her youth, 
to be beautiful; if the latter is impossible, then 
to be neat, amiable, and attractive. If she can- 
not wear diamonds on her hand let her get 
them in her heart. This latter kind of dia- 
monds cannot be purchased with gold, not 
“with much fine gold.” They are the sort that 
flash and give light, inspiration, and ercour- 
agement to others, and strongly tend to fill the 
life of the owner of them full of health and 
good cheer. “Or one lamp lights another.” 


The consciousness of doing good, helping some 
one, is very health-bearing. It takes this sort 
of consciousness and good cheer to preserve the 
good looks, amiable disposition, and health, so 
great is the strain on the conscientious, pains- 


taking teacher—Professor T. S. Lowden, in 
Education. 


es Ss 


Appreciation gf the Teacher 


Any man who would ridicule our public 
schools or attempt to depreciate the splendid 
work that the teachers are doing is a person 
devoid of discernment and lacking in knowl- 
edge. It is safe to say that school teachers in 
America do more work for less pay than any 
other ciass of persons with equa] intelligence 
that can be named. And the love, loyalty, der 
votion, and patience that are shown in the 
work by many teachers in our public schools 
are worthy of the highest esteem. And the 
teaching timber is continually improving—I 
know that. I am quite aware that the school- 
room that does not now have many traces of 
beauty and attempts at harmony is exceptional. 
I know, too, that kindness and patience are 
now to be found where once was force ap- 
proaching brutality.—Zlbert Hubbard. 
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Wanted—A Boy 


“Wanted—a boy. A _ brave courageous, 
manly, hopeful boy; one who scorns a lie; one 
who hates deceit; one who does not know more 
than his parents; one who has the courage to 
say ‘no’ and stick to it; one who is willing to 
begin at the bottom of the ladder and work 
upwards; one who thinks it unmanly to 
smoke; one who thinks an education worth 
striving for; one who is willing to obey his 
superiors; one who knows his home better than 
the street; one who doesn’t believe the marvel- 
ous tales told in the story papers and will not 
read the vile stuff; one who won’t cheat in a 
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fair game; one who won’t be a sneak, and do 
a mean act when unseen; one who won’t spend 
every nickel he earns or gets; one who won’t 
annoy an old man or one of weak mind be- 
cause he is feeble and defenseless; one who 
won't torture dumb animals; one who won’t 
steal; one who won't listen to or repeat nasty 
stories; one who won’t do a dirty act for an- 
other boy who is too cowardly to do his own 
meaness; one who loves to do right because it 
is right. Wanted—a boy; a whole-souled, 
earnest, honorable, square boy. Where can he 
be found? Does he live in your neighborhood ? 
Is he a member of your family? Do you know 
him ?”—Selected. 





PLAY AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION 


RUTH O. DYER 


“It makes a heaven-wide difference whether 
the soul of a child is regarded as a piece of 
blank paper to be written upon, or as a living 
power to be quickened by sympathy to be edu- 
cated by truth.” 

Educators are appreciating more and more 
the significance of the helplessness, plasticity 
and the prolonged growth period of the child. 
They are learning, too, those factors that pro- 
mote and those that hinder growth. 

One factor, although known for years, on 
account of its growth of importance may be 
said to have been re-discovered. This new edu- 
cational force is play. 

What is play? There are several theories 
existing in regard to this. Scheller says in his 
“Aesthetic Education of Mankind,” that play 
is due to surplus energy. That the child plays 
because he has a surplus supply of energy 
with which he wishes to part. Herbert Spen- 
cer has made this theory prominent. And this 
holds that the child plays simply because it 
affords him a recreation, but we think that the 
enthusiastic German, Karl Gross, approaches 
nearer the true theory of play when he says: 
“A condition of surplus, abundant nervous 
force is always a favorable one for play, but 
it is not its motive cause nor a necessary con- 


dition for its existence. Instinct at once is the 
real foundation of it.” He uses the word 
foundation here because all play is not purely 
instinctive, but is checked, suppressed, and 
sometimes supplemented by other instincts, as 
imitation and by intelligence. This theory 
readily squares with more observed facts than 
others hitherto advocated. 

Play is not confined to the human race 
though we naturally associate it with children. 
We know that animals gratify this same nat- 
ural instinct. We see this instructive tendency 
in the cat as it tempts the mouse it has cap- 
tured, to run away. We also see it in the 
young baby as it experiments with its tiny 
hands and mouth. We see it again in the old 
man who idly fingers his watch-chain or 
watches intently his moving hands. Play 
might indeed be termed the Alpha and Omega 
of life; for it is with us in our first and last 
experiences. 

Education is development. It is the arousing 
of the child’s mind to think without thinking 
for it: it is the awakening of its powers to ob- 
serve, to remember, to reflect and to combine. 
It is not a cultivation of the memory to the 
neglect of everything else, but it is a calling 
forth of all the faculties into harmonious ac- 
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tion, and that play is a great factor’in this 
awakening process has been shown again and 
again by our modern education. 

In play the child expresses his inner life, and 
every way that exists of expressing the inner 
life through the outer enriches us. It 1s while 
engaging in this recreation that the child ex- 
presses his own thoughts and it is a well- 
known fact that in order to perfect thought 
and intensify it you must express it. 

In a child’s life playing is living and the 
value of each day and each hour is measured 
by the amount of play that can be, or has been 
put into it. 

Froebel realized the great value of this 
factor when he founded his kindergarten for 
it is founded with play as its basis. When a 
child plays he engages in life’s activities in- 
stead of merely observing them. 

It is of vast importance for all trainers of 
children to remember that there is a stronger 
tendency at some ages for certain games than 


at others. There is a time when the boy must ° 


learn to play ball and skate or be deficient in 
these sports and lose from his life all the train- 
ing they could impart. Teachers should ac- 
quaint themselves with this fact as much as 
they should with the time certain processes 
in arithmetic should be presented, so that they 
may be free from marring the handiwork of 
God. 

Play is an important factor in the estab- 
lishment of ethical individuality. Reichle 
says, “The development of ethical character 
requires on the one hand social influences 
preparatory for service in human society and 
on the other individual culture.” Where does 
the child get his first ideas of social life if it 
is not in play? We have said that thought is 
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enriched by giving it expression. The child 
by expressing his: thoughts in play gains the 
best individual culture. 

The teacher can find no better opportunity 
to encourage self-control, self-sacrifice, and 
courage than is presented on the play-grounds, 

One of the great benefits a child derives 
from play is the training it gives for after life. 
In play the child engages in all the activities 
which later will more seriously concern him. 
Many a thing is done on the play-ground in 
a minature way which in after life must be 
done on a larger scale. Girls learn their first 
sewing and house-keeping lessons in this way. 
Play also fosters originality. Many fictitious 
stories are wrought out on the play-ground 
when the little ones play “Ladies.” It is here 
that our poets, authors and artists originate; 
here the spark of originality is first kindled 
which leads later on to fame. For does not the 
poet play with the children of his imagina- 
tion? Does not the artist play with his colors? 
No one would think of having either of these 
by the day, because such original work is fos- 
tered by play. 

There is yet anotmer important thing about 
play. It is, as has been said, an instinct, and 
when the acts which this instinct calls up are 
allowed to express themselves they are accom- 
panied by a feeling of pleasure, but, if these 
acts are suppressed, the suppression is accom- 
panied by a feeling of displeasure. We know 
that pleasure is conducive to the best develop- 
ment of the child’s physical, mental and mora! 
nature. Then let him express his inner na- 
ture as much as possible in play, remembering 
that it does not make him less capable, but 
rather a larger, fuller and more capable be- 


HINDRANCES TO A TEACHER’S SUCCESS 


MRS. S. C. GRAVES, Bedford City 


There are few teachers who do not at some 
time “take stock,” so to speak, of their work, 
and ask themselves, “Is my work good? Is it 
a success?” 

Teaching has been defined as a process of 


mental, physical, and spiritual development, 
and if we accept this definition we must ask 
ourselves, “Am I really teaching? If not, why 
not? What are the hindrances?” 

The answers to the questions will vary 4 
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widely as do the personalities of those who 
gi\ e them. 


“The toad beneath the harrow knows 


ixactly where each tooth point goes!” 


If ‘Education is the acquiring of such qualli- 
ties as will make the individual a benefactor to 
his fellow-man,” we realize sadly that we are 
doing little when our rooms are so crowded 
that we can merely “hear lessons,”—poorly 
prepared too frequently, because the child 
takes the chances that there will be nothing to 
do but get through with them. 

How often do we go home at the end of a 
hard day’s work, conscious that we have done 
nothing but police-duty all day! Necessary, 
perhaps, but it is then that we groan and ex- 
claim, Oh, this isn’t teaching!” 

If we add to this crowded condition of our 
rooms the duties of janitor, the lack of public 
spirit on the part of patrons, the indifference 
to the necessity for regular attendance, the un- 
reasonable demands made upon teachers for 
the promotion of pupils, the unsanitary school- 
rooms, the long periods of daily work, we feel 
that our hindrances are indeed many. 

These are some of the things over which a 
teacher has little control,—they must “be en- 
dured, if they cannot be cured.” 


“Let us be content in work 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little.” 
4 
\ 

There are other hindrances, however, like 
hidden foes within the gates, which each 
teacher must search out for himself. 

We may or may not be conscious of a lack of 
the gift for organization, forcefulness, definite- 
ness of purposes, tact,—touch,—the indefinable 
something which makes one say and do the 
right thing in the right place. 

These are all handicaps, but each one must 
find them out for himself. Few can stand the 
ordeal of having a best friend point them out,” 
for your good, my dear.” It would strain the 
warmest friendship. 

Most of us have a fellow-feeling for the 
parrot that amused herself by whistling and 


\ 
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calling the dog, and when the dog came would 
fly to a place of safety. 

One day, however, she was not quick enough, 
and the dog caught her. 

After she had regained her perch she 
stroked her few remaining feathers and 
croaked sadly, “Polly, you talk too much!” 

Most of us talk too much, and it is a hin- 
drance. 

Another drawback which I am sure that 
many a teacher has felt keenly is our lack of 
books bearing upon our work. 

We cannot aflord to buy many books, and 
yet a school journal rarely falls into our hands 
that we do not see one or more books reviewed 
which we would like to read and which we 
think would be helpful. 

We cannot risk buying them on the recom- 
mendation of an advertisement, for our books, 
like friends, we want for more than the pass- 
ing moment. 

Dr. Heck recommended last year an appro- 
priation by the Legislature of $5,000, for 
which he says a teachers’ library of fifty vol- 
umes could be obtained for nearly every county 
in the State. 

What a help this would be to those of us 
who are trying to do our work with the one 
or two school journals and maybe the one book 
we can afford to buy in the year! 

I have not touched upon the subject of ill- 
health, which is a hindrance most serious. 

Some one has said, “Nervous irritability and 
lack of self-control on the part of the teacher 
quickly infect the pupil;” and I have seen it 
stated that a recent book (Civics and Health, 


' by. Wm. H. Allen), contains the assertion that 


extreme nervousness among teachers is “so 
universal that we take it for granted,” and 
that teachers themselves use it as an “excuse 
for impatience, ugly temper, discourtesy and 
unfairness.” 

Hard words, these, if true. At any rate 
we may take them as warnings, and let us 
“Work as if all depended upon us; pray, as 
if all depended upon God.” 

Success then—and the word means “that 
which comes after,” the “making good,”—will 
be sure though our hindrances be many. 
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“This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plan; 
And underneath the cloud or in it raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then stagged backwards, hemmed 
by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge 

And thought, ‘Had I a sword of keener steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears— 
but this 


Blunt thing!’ he snapt and flung it from his 
hand, 
And lowering crept away and letu che field, 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore be- 
stead, 
And weaponléss, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle- 
shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 
) 





The following correspondence explains it- 
self. It is published not in order to provoke 
further controversy, but because many inquir- 
ies have been received for the facts and figures 
contained therein, and the publication of the 
correspondence is the only way to meet this 
demand. It has been a matter of regret to me 
that this question has been raised. 

It is but fair to state that the letter to Dr. 
Brown, which was sent over my signature, was 
prepared by Secretary R. C. Stearnes, and is 
an unusually clear presentation of the case. 

J. D. Eaeresron, Jr. 


DEPARTMFNT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or Epucation, 
Washington, Sept. 11, 1909. 
Honorable J. D. Eggleston, Jr., 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose herewith a copy of a clipping from 
the Los Angeles Times of August 29th, sent to 
this office by a correspondent in California for 
verification. As the Bureau has not the data 
available for the purpose I beg to submit the 
matter for your consideration and such report 
as you may find it convenient to make. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Etmer Ertswortn Brown, 
Commissioner. 


The SCHOOL TAXES ON NEGRO PROPERTY IN VIRGINIA 


(From the Los Angeles Times, Sunday, Au- 
gust 29th.) 


EDUCATIONAL DRIFT 


A pamphlet just issued by the committee of 
twelve for the advancement of the interests of 
the Negro race discloses interesting facts as to 
the neglect of the education of the Negro in the 
South. 

The eleven Southern States spend about 
$32,000,000 a year on education, which is about 
three times as much as Iowa, about fwo-thirds 
of what New York spends, and practically that 
expended by Pennsylvania. 

Of this money 14 per cent. is expended on 
the education of the Negro, yet 40 per cent. of 
the children of school age in the eleven States 
are colored. 

Nor is that all. The Negroes of the South 
not only pay all of the school taxes consumed 
in educating their own children, but they pay 
a part of the expenses of the schools for the 
white children. In Virginia, $489,228 was ex- 
pended last year on the schools for Negroes. 
The Negroes paid school taxes amounting to 
$507,305. In North Carolina the expenses of 
the schools for Negroes was $402,658, and the 
‘Negroes paid $429,197 school taxes. In Georgia 
the Negroes paid school taxes amounting to 
$647,852, and there was expended on theif 
schools $506,170. A like ratio is said to exist 
in the other States. 


bey ey bey bey bey he} bey 
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Ricumonp, Va., October 7, 1909. 
Hon. Elver E.. Brown, 
United “States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Str: 

Your letter of the 11th ult., enclosing a clip- 
ping from the Los Angeles Times in reference 
to the amount of money spent in Virginia on 
the education of Negroes, came duly to hand, 
In order that I might be able to give a clear 
and proper answer to this inquiry I have been 
obliged to undertake some special investigation 
in a field which has not been covered in the 
past so far as I am aware. I refer to the local 
taxes raised by counties and cities for roads, 
streets, and other general expenses. The fig- 
ures given in the Los Angeles 7imes are taken 
from a paper read by Superintendent Charles 
L. Coon, of Wilson, North Carolina, before 
the Twelfth Annual Conference for Education 
in the South. 

I quote from this pamphlet : 

“Summarizing, the Negroes’ part of the 
school fund raised in 1907 (in Virginia) will 


stand as follows: 


$120,000 
21,649 
50,000 
22, 500 
68,895 
152,259 


From poll tax 

From literary fund 

From State corporation tax.......... 

From State tax on Negro property. . 

From local tax on Negro property.... 

From local tax on corporations 

From 3.6 per cent. direct State appro- 
priations 

From 36 per cent. direct State appro- 
priation (corporations) 


Total due to Negroes.......... $507,305 


“T have shown before that Virginia is spend- 
ing only about $489,228 on her Negro schools. 
If my figures are correct, then $18,077 of the 
amount which should be devoted to their 
schools, if we assume the race division of the 
funds, does not reach the Negro schools of Vir- 
ginia.” 

The most astonishing part of this statement 
is the utter ignorance it betrays concerning fis- 


cal matters in Virginia. The poll tax paid by. 
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Negroes in 1907 was not $120,000, but only 
$75,105.21. The State school taxes collected on 
‘Negro property, including corporations, 
amounted to about two-sevenths of $73,152.94 ' 
and not $72,500, ($50,000 plus $22,500). The 
local school tax on Negro property, including 
corporations, was apparently less than $50,000 
instead of the estimated $221,154 ($68,895 plus 
$152,259). The figures given foot up only 
$487,305 instead of $507,305. 

I quote again from the pamphlet: 

“Now, we must consider the $1,913,760 raised 
by Virginia cities, counties, and districts.” 

As a matter of fact, Virginia cities, counties 
and districts lack at least $300,000 of raising 
this amount for schools by taxation, if that is 
meant, and they do raise over $7,000,000 for 
all purposes, if that is what the author is driv- 
ing at. 

It is perfectly idle to speak of “$16,200 and 
$35,802 (corporations)” as direct State appro- 
priations going into the school fund on account 
of Negro taxes, inasmuch as these amounts are 
derived through the regular channels of taxa- 
tion and it is necessary to go back to the sources 
from which they come in order to determine 
what part of the money is paid by our Negro 
population. ; 

None of the railroad property in Virginia 
is owned by Negroes, and whatever may be 
the method of taxation in any other State, 
property is taxed in Virginia according to 
ownership. The idea of dividing the Literary 
Fund and the taxes on railroads and other 
corporate property on a per capita basis is re- 


‘markable more for its novelty than otherwise. 


On this point it is proper to add, perhaps, that 
one must admire the evident restraint mani- 
fested by the statistician in using this novel 
idea. If the proceeds of taxation are to be di- 
vided on a per capita basis, why not go further 
and take all the plantations on which there 
happen to be, perchance, sixteen Negro labor- 
ers and one white man, the owner of the prop- 
erty, and credit the taxes collected in the pro- 
portion of 16 to 1 in favor of the Negroes? Or 
take the statement of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
quoted on the back of the pamphlet, to the ef- 
fect that in 1899 in the South the Negroes 
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contributed to their schools “$3,762,617 out of a 
total cost of $4,675,504,” evidently a per capita 
estimate, and apply it to Mr. Carnegie’s for- 
tune? If every man who labored in his steel 
works or purchased or used the commodities 
sold by him or every citizen of the Common- 
wealth had an ownership therein on the per 
capita basis, how much would have been left 
for Mr. Carnegie 

More than $1,000,000 of State taxes comes 
from licenses, but no mention of that fact 
appears anywhere. 

With these preliminary statements, I desire 
to present the following figures. 

In 1907 the State collected from its Negro 
citizens the following amounts for all purposes, 
including schools, criminal charges, roads, and 
all other expenses: 


$ 75,105 21 
73,152 94 


Capitation tax 
Real estate and personal property. 


$148.958 15 


The same year it collected from its white tax 
payers the following amounts: 
Capitation tax $ 304,303 25 
Real estate and personal prop- 

erty 
Collateral inheritance, dispensary, 

and express, steamboat, rail- 
road, telegraph, telephone, and 
sleeping car companies 


1,991,488 80 


871,812 15 





Total $3,167,604 20 

If we subtract from this amount the poll tax 
paid by whites, we have......... $2,853,300 95 

Add to this amount the Negro taxes, $73.- 
152.94, and we have a total of. . $2,926,453 96 
as the amount of State taxes on property paid 
by whites and Negroes which were kept sepa- 
rate in the annual statements made to the 
Auditor of Public Accounts. A simple calcu- 
lation will show that the amount paid by the 
Negroes is 2 1-2 per cent. of the total. 

Let us take the State taxes on property in 
which racial ownership has not been differen- 
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tiated, including fees on charters, taxes un in- 
surance companies, taxes on deeds and suits, 
franchise taxes, licenses, oyster tax, registra- 
tion fees, and taxes on the seals of notaries, 
From these sources the State taxes amounted 
in 1907 to $1,717,446.53. No one will be ac- 
cused of a lack of liberal spirit towards the 
Negroes who is willing to grant that they have 
paid 1 per cent. of this amount. 

The Audtior of Public Accounts has made a 
very earnest effort to secure statements of the 
county and city taxes collected for all pur- 
poses. The tables are not complete but they 
furnish data from which a fairly accurate es- 
timate can be made. From these tables I have 
concluded that the counties collected in 1907 
for all purposes the following amounts: 


Railroad and other companies...$ 409,483 86 
Real estate and personal property 2,650,000 00 
From all other sources 932,554 15 





Total $3,292,038 01 

The same figures in the cities, eliminating all 
receipts on account of gas, water, electric 
lights, markets, cemeteries, and rents, are as 
follows: 


Railroads and other companies. .$ 122,978 02 
Real estate and personal property 3,401,149 43 
Other sources 420,717 04 





Making a total of $3,944,844 49 

I shall estimate that the Negroes paid 2 1-2 
per cent. of the tax on real estate and personal 
property, including the taxes derived from 
railroads and other companies, and 1 per cent. 
of the sums derived from other sources, and 
make up a statement of taxes paid by them as 
follows: 


Poll tax 

Real estate and personal property 
(2 1-2 per cent. of the total) 

Charters, licenses, etc., (1 per cent. 
of the total) 


$ 75,105 21 
73.152 4 


17,174 46 
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COUNTY 


Real estate and personal property, 

including railroads, etc., (2 1-2 

per cent. of the total) $ 76,487 09 
All other sources (1 per cent. of 

the tota]) 


Real estate and personal property, 
including railroads, etc., (2 1-2 
per cent. of the total) 

Licenses (1 per cent. of the total). 

All other sources (1 per cent. of 
the total) 

Making the total amount paid by 
Negroes, for all purposes 


88,108 18 
8,720 58 


345,276 17 
/ 
Yet the State spends over $500,000 annually 
on the Negro schools. Besides, we have the im- 
mense expense on their special account arising 
from the costs of criminal courts, maintenance 
of State schools for the normal training of 
teachers and for the deaf and blind, charges 
for asylums, jails, almshouses, and funds for 
the indigent poor. 
The great totals of taxation come nearer giv- 
ing a true picture of the situation than any- 
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thing else. Virginia appears to have raised 
in 1907 on account of State and local taxes for 
all purposes the sum of $13,142,249 98 
Of this amount the Negroes paid 345,276 17 

The State spends about one-quarter of its 
revenue for public education. It will readily 
be seen, therefore, that Negroes contribute less 
than $87,000 of the $500,000 spent on the edu- 
cation of their children. Nor is this such a 
bad record, all things considered. It shows 
the achievement of that small portion of Ne- 
gro population that is thrifty. The poll tax 
assessed against Negroes amounted to $1%s,- 
673.50. Of this amount only $75,105.21 was 
collected. The others had no property from 
which the poll tax could be made. Thirteen 
per cent. of the real estate taxed against Ne- 
groes was delinquent, as against less than 6 
per cent. of that taxed against whites, and 
nearly 25 per cent. of their property as against 
7 per cent. in the case of property owned by 
whites. It seems, therefore, that this achieve- 
ment belongs to that small proportion of Ne- 
gro population which has manifested a tend- 
ency to accumulate property. 

Yours very truly, 
J. D. Ecerxston, JR., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





DRAWING IN FIRST PRIMARY GRADE-- Continued 


MRS. D. W. READ 


The pencil and story may be the starting 
place in teaching small children drawing, but 
it cannot be the staying place for if children 
are given story after story to illustrate, and 
nothing else, they will soon tire of it and their 
first enthusiasm will die out. 

So the time comes in drawing as it does in 
every subject taught in schools, when the work 
must become systematized, and the children 
must understand they have begun a branch of 
education that will extend throughout their 
years in school. 

_ All first year work, be it drawing or what, 
1s not apt to be disjointed unless great care is 
taken by the teacher to teach those things 


which really belong to a course. This does not 


-mean that the work may not be interesting, or 


even entertaining, for it can be made so, and 
still be the work necessary for the first steps 
in education in whatever branch. 

Pencil or charcoal handling, brush, or cray- 
ola for color, dimension, distance, and com- 
parison may all be taught in the first primary 
year, these will strengthen the illustrative 
drawing, and, be helpful to the second primary 
year’s work, though much of it must be re- 
peated there. 

After children have been in school several 
weeks the drawing lessons may be taken up, 
first with story and pencil, and later with the 
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above materials, and toward the close of the 
year the teaching of a few simple first prin- 
ciples in seeing things. 

Some States admit children into schools as 
early as at the age of six; in this case the draw- 
ing lessons may be simpler than for the seven 
or eight-year-old children. 

Remember the early years in school are the 
years of willingness to express, or we may say 
the years without consciousness of expression, 
and these are golden years of drawing; the 
time in which the teacher if she will only ob- 
serve, may find out who is who in idea con- 
struction and execution; this she will know 
without a doubt when she sees the small hands 
at work, and the bright eyes in observation, 
and the quickened intellect in comprehending. 

A perfect square, oblong and circle, may be 
used in teaching dimension, these can be pro- 
cured in card-board for the faces of these is 
all we can teach in beginning. 

Hold the square before the class and explain 
that it has four equal sides, then show many 
objects, such as books, pamphlets, &c., that 


vary, calling attention to the differences in di- 


mensions. Proceed in the same way with ob- 
long and circle. Have the children draw the 
faces of many of the objects presented. Have 
them draw six straight lines the same length, 
and some distance apart, and cross them over 
at bottom and top, making a fence; to them, at 
least, it is a fence, but to the teacher they 
have, in a way, made a step toward combining 
the work of hand, eye and brain in graphic ex- 
pression. 

To children getting the lines straight brings 
the problem of hand control, and getting them 
the same length and same distances apart calls 
their attention to eye training and, of course, 
thought is back of it all. 

Primary children will at best make a bad 
drawing of this, but a good drawing is not the 
aim in teaching a thing of this sort; if a good 
drawing is the aim a square or ruler with pen- 
cil will bring the desired result. Such work 
must be free-hand; we can teach the same prin- 
ciples by giving other fences, doors, windows, 
faces of boxes, &c. 

The drills found in writing books are good 
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to teach free-hand movements in drawing, re. 
quiring the children to hold their pencils at 
least two inches from the point. } 

It is well to teach through drawing the prin- 
ciples used in paper folding and clay model- 
ling—that is form, measurement and dimen- 
sion, for after all the graphic arts are higher 
and harder to reach. 

It is a well known fact that children who 
model in clay very much never draw well, so 
form study in clay shoula not be substituted 
for form duty with the pencil or brush. 

In the first primary year less systematic 
teaching can be done, than in the grades fol- 
lowing, for small children cannot master 
technique, nor comprehend many of the fund- 
amental principles of drawing, yet there are 
a few things which can be given them, that 
will prove most helpful in their mental devel- 
opment, and may prove a sure foundation for 
after years of study. 

Time should be set for lessons, as a part of 
the schedule, and this should not be infringed 
upon in any of the school work. There is 
nothing better to teach in school than system. 
as a time saver, and this should certainly be 
impressed upon children in drawing classes. 

A reckless expenditure of time in this work 
will cause a reckless expenditure of materials, 
and this will be felt by the patrons, or school 
boards, causing unfavorable criticisms as to 
expense of materials used, and time wasted. 

T have gone into schools to give model lessons 
and seen enough time wasted in clearing the 
desks and passing books and materials to have 
given two drawing lessons. 

Usually if children can express at all they 
will do so rapidly, always in the first years I 
find this the case; later, when the principles 
of drawing become more complicated and the 
technique more careful, it takes longer to work 
out a lesson. 

Every teacher should take time to give drills 
in changing the desks for drawing or writing 
lessons; noiseless, quick drills, in getting books 
into desks, and drawing books and materials in 
place for work. 

No drawing lesson should be given until 
every child is ready to pay attention to what 
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the teacher has to say, and no child should 
work until he understands the subject in hand, 
for good drawing depends upon good thought. 
This should be impressed upon children from 
the first day they have a drawing lesson on 
through their course, until it becomes second 
nature to think in line. 


PLAN FOR FIRST PRIMARY YEAR. 


First few weeks story and pencil in line. 
Teach dimension and comparison with faces 
of square, oblong, circle and line. Begin color. 
Teach primary and secondary colors, names, 
with charts, then in fabrics and nature. Give 
sich simple things in nature drawing as the 
child can reach, such as leaves, fruit and simple 
flowers in mass. 

Interesting borders can be worked out by 
placing a repetition of the same object or de- 
sign at equal distances in rows or double rows, 
or alternating into figures. 

Then when Christmas comes many illustra- 
tions of holly, bells, snow scenes, and Santa 
Clauses may be made. ' 

At every holiday, or special season, appro- 
priate drawings and designs may be made; 
crude they may be, but to the small artists 
satisfying—very satisfying! 

From the very first I would urge the teacher 
to encourage origina! work. 

Return from time to time to the story or to 
original designing or pattern, throughout the 
entire drawing course in every grade, and each 
time note the improvement in free expression, 
in form, action, or design, calling the atten- 
tion of the classes to the same. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation 
of this plan as supplemental work in drawing 
lessons, for free and natural expression in ac- 
tion, form and composition as seen in illustra- 
tion, design or in whatever avenue, is the be- 
ginning of all original inventive work, and 
every shild should have an opportunity, while 
under the guidance of a teacher to try his 
powers, and to evidence his endowments for 
self-expression in the space arts. - 


In this we find the first linking of soul, in- 
tellect, and hand and these are the triune of 
the greatest art achievements, in studio, shop, 
or in s‘ructure. 

Michael Angelo felt first the impulse of his 
achievements stir his soul, then his brain took 
hold and made them tangible and atttainable, 
and his skilled hards were instrumen‘s of ma- 
terial things, which chiseled and modeled a 
David and a Moses the like of which had not 
been wrought before nor since. 

We may have no Angelos in our schools to- 
day; perhaps the atmosphere of America is not 
yet sufficiently permeated with art to give life 
to one, yet we have thousands of restless little 
hands which will be guided by as many intel- 
lects for efficiency or for inefficiency, and if ef- 
ficient these intellects may have behind them 
aspiring souls, not so high as Angelo’s per- 
haps,, but just as genuine, so far as their lights 
may reach. 

To do good, original work, the class should 
see examples of the best drawing. 

These can be found in drawing books, cards 
for desk use, or envelopes of drawing for sup- 
plemental work. 

Frequently the drawing book is all the 
teacher has time to use, and if she uses that 
well she will accomplish a great deal of inter- 
esting work. 

As the primary room is the beginning of an 
educational training, surely the primary 
teacher must understand the evolution, and end 
of that training, and its meaning in its full 
grown dimensions, so to teach drawing in the 


first primary grade is to know why it is taught 


in schools at all. 

Drawing is not different in primary grades, 
children are different that is all. So we find 
ourselves selecting and using the few simple 
principles comprehensive to the mind of a 
child, and presenting these principles upon his 
plane, not our own. 

The trouble is the teacher often tries to 
teach too many things instead of a few things 
well. 





MY VALENTINE. 


Words and Melody by 
DOROTHY RILEY. 


I sent a pret-ty val-entine to one I love so well, The 


se-cret that was hid in it, Vl nev- er, nev- er tell. And 


on the pret - ty cov - er -let was writ in words of _ gold, «A 
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to. ken of af - fee- tionand the love my heart doth hold? 
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From Lilts and Lyrics, [By permission of Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago]. 

















SCOTLANDS BURNING. 


Qld Folk Song. Three part canon. 


Scot-lands burning! Scot-lands burning! Look _ out! Look _ out! 


Scot-lands burning! Scotland’ burning! 


Fire! fire! fire! . fire! Pour on wa- ter! Pour on wa- ter! 


Look out! Look out! Fire! fire! fire! fire! 


Scot-lands burn-ing! Scot-land$ burn-ing! Look out! Look 


Pour on wa-ter! Pour on wa- ter! 


Fire! fire! » fire! fire! Pour on wa-ter! Pour on wa- ter! 


Note:- These rounds furnish an agreeable introduction to part-singing. 
From Lilts and Lyrics. [By permission of Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago]. 
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The BATAVIA SYSTEM 


J. PAUL SPENCE, Norfolk 


The Batavia System is a system of teaching 
that provides for the co-ordination of class 
teaching and individual teaching. It origi- 
nated in the observation that unrectified mass- 
teaching is capable of working, and usually 
does work, injustice and disaster to a great 
many pupils. The system does not abol- 
lish class teaching, nor minimize its im- 
portance, but seeks to free it from clogs, 
by providing for an equal quantity of 
individual teaching. It recognizes the neces- 
sity for class teaching, and its purpose is to 
correct and supplement that form of teaching 
rather than to displace it. Its central idea, 
therefore, is a stated period for individual in- 
struction to alternate with class work. The 
class work is necessary as a tonic; the child 
needs it that he may measure himself by 
others; he needs it for the audience it gives 
when he recites; he needs the spur of emula- 
tion, the stimulus that comes from numbers, 
the support of an aggregate interest, the im- 
pact and attrition of mind upon mind, the side- 
lights that come from many points of view; 
and the teacher needs it for the broader teach- 
ing which only a multitude can call forth, and 
as a means for determining results. 

But exclusive mass-teaching is attended by 
a long train of evils. Individual needs are 
often lost sight of; each class is expected to 
perform the same work in the same time; a 
certain number of pages of the text-book are 
specified in the curriculum to be covered in a 
given number of weeks, regardless of the abil- 
ity of the class; the work becomes mechanical 
and automatic in its operation; and the effi- 
ciency of the teachers is estimated by their 
success in grinding out the required specifica- 
tions. Mass-teaching is a great improvement 
over the old hit and miss, crazy patch work, of 
the schools of earlier days. But it is founded 
upon some assumptions that are not true. In 
effect, it assumes that there is uniformity in 
the nature of children, in home and social con- 
ditions, that all children in the same grade 


must be measured by the same rule, be fitted 
into the same mould; and because they do not 
fit, are branded as dull or slow. The differ- 
ences in the environments and natures of chil- 
dren are as great as the number of children. 
The class system does not recognize these dif- 
ferences as it should and as the correct edu- 
cation of the child demands. Individual in- 
struction is needed as an absolutely essential 
factor in the educational process. It is ne- 
cessary for the child that cannot yet express 
himself intelligently in class, for the child that 
has not learned how to study, or whose power 
of concentration has not been trained, for the 
child that is discouraged or diffident, for the 
child that is slow to catch a point and has not 
a ready answer in class. The backward child 
is not always the child of slow apprehension; 
he may be out of touch with his class because 
of a spel] of sickness or absence from other 
cause. Exclusive class teaching would furnish, 
demote, ruin him because of an accident. He 
may be getting out of touch with his class 
merely through some defect in sight or hear- 
ing. He does not hear distinctly what is said; 
he does not see distinctly what is explained on 
the board. The usual class teaching makes no 
account of his condition; never discovers it in 
fact; it merely makes demands upon him, and 
threatens him with demotion or non-promotion 
for non-compliance. To halt or lag, for what- 
ever reason, subjects him to the danger of be- 
ing dropped or crushed by the onward move- 
ment of the inconsiderate mass. It was the 
realization of this fact that gave birth to the 
Batavia System, which makes individual 
teach one of its distinctive features, co-ordi- 
nate in importance and in time allotment, with 
class teaching. This system preserves the 
stimulus which comes from mass-teaching, and, 
at the same time provides explicitly and sys- 
tematically for any extra instruction the back- 
ward members of the class may need to keep 
them along with the brighter ones. It makes 
individual instruction a definite part of the 
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regular school work, assigns it a definite place 
upon the daily program, and subjects it to a 
systematic and orderly treatment. The plan 
may be employed with either one or two teach- 
ers in a room. There is no difference in the 
value or practicability of the scheme under 
either of these conditions. The whole problem 
in each case is a matter of arranging the school 
program so as to allow time for both class and 
individual instruction. When there are two 
teachers in a room, one of them has the classes 
and the other helps individuals. They are co- 
ordinate in their work, neither being regarded 
as an assistant, but the responsibility of dis- 
cipline and administration is lodged with one 
of them—sometimes with the class teacher, 
sometimes with the individual teacher. Each 
is busy and undisturbed by the work of the 
other. In Batavia, New York, where the sys- 
tem originated at the suggestion and under the 
direction of Mr. John Kennedy, Superinten- 
dent of the public schools of that city, the 
children in a room, which is usually about 
thirty-four by fifty feet, and occupied by from 
sixty to seventy pupils, sometimes by as many 
as ninety, are divided into two sections, and 
arranged so as to face the long inner side of 
the room. The class teacher goes to one side 
in the front of the room and conducts a class 
exercise with division one. It may be an ex- 
ercise devoted to the development of some new 
or advanced topic of the subject they are 
studying, or it may be a recitation by the pu- 
pils upon some topic or phase of the subject 
which has already been developed or taught in 
some previous class period. If the latter be 
the case, the teacher does little more than to 
ask questions, keeping in mind the purpose of 
the exercise as a testing exercise to find out 
what the pupils know about the topic and dis- 
cover those who do not know. She keeps close 
at hand a pencil and paper. If a pupil rises 
at her call to recite and is unable to give a sat- 
isfactory recitation or says he does not know, 
the teacher makes note of his failure on the 
paper which she has at hand, and without 
Waiting longer and without making any at- 
tempt then and there to develop the subject 
for the benefit of this single pupil who has 
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failed, without keeping the class. waiting to 
listen to the ineffectual attempts of a child 
who knows little or nothing of the topic in 
hand, the teacher asks the pupil to be seated 
and passes on with the work, calling upon an- 
other pupil, and so the work progresses during 
the entire class period, being conducted from 
beginning to end in such a way that those pu- 
pils who understand the topic have an oppor- 


- tunity to recite upon it, and thus by oral state- 


ment to fix it more firmly in mind and at the 
same time gain practice in oral expres- 
sion; those pupils who have failed have 
been noted and the teacher is prepared to re 
port to her colleague the names of those who 
are weak in the subject or topic and who need 
special help upon it. While the class teacher 
is engaged in this way with division one, the 
pupils of division two are profitably occupied 
with quiet study upon the subject which the 
school program calls for, the second or indi- 
vidual teacher sits in the front of the room 
facing this division at a table at which two 
chairs have been placed, one of which she oc- 
cupies and the other of which is occupied by 
a pupil whom she has called out for instruc- 
tion. This individual instruction is given ’so 
as not to attract the attention of others in the 
room. In a low, pleasant, sympathetic tone of 
voice the teacher seeks to lead the pupil to 
help himself, and to send him to his seat after 
five, ten or fifteen minutes of this sort of help 
with a new courage and hope in his heart, a 
feeling of increased mastery and power, and 
the conviction that if he will help himself he 


‘will in time master all the obstacles that hin- 


der his progress, and will pass on with his 
class-mates at the close of the year’s work. 
Some children come to the individual teacher 
for a single lesson; some come regularly for 
several days; some never come. Her time is 
for those who need it most. 

_ At the close of the period we have been con- 
sidering the two teachers exchange divisions, 
the class teacher to do class work with division 
two, and the individual teacher to do individ- 
ual work with division one. When there are 
less than fifty pupils in a room the work is all 
done by one teacher, and the method of con- 
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“ducting it does not differ materially from that 


‘occupied in profitable study. 
‘ ratigement, the teacher is able to bring forward 





in the two-teacher room. The program is so 
‘arranged as to maké one-half of the periods 
class periods anid one-half individual instruc- 
tion periods. The period that is given over to 


“class work one day, is given over to individ- 


ual instruction the next day. There is also an 
alternation of these periods on the same day, 
8o as to avoid throwing any two periods of 
the same sort in immediate succession. While 
the individual work is going on, the class is 
Under this ar- 


all her backward children and to level up her 


- Work as well as it is done in the two-teacher 


room. The same arrangement holds for high 
school classes, arid seems to be just as appli- 
cable to them as it is to the elementary grades. 
Superintendent Kennedy says that it has had 
the effect of more than doubling the high 
school attendance in Batavia, and that the im- 
proved quality of the work is as noticeable as 
the expansion of the register. 

It will be observed that the Batavia Sys- 
tem is much like the usual system in general 
appearance. It differs from the latter chiefly 
in the special provision which it makes for the 
definite and regular instruction of the laggard 
and the dullard. It derives its potency and its 
merit from a due combination of class and in- 
dividual teaching. Class teaching alone in a 
juggernaut; individual teaching alone is 
chaos; combined in due proportion they are 
the very life of education, the very condition 
of progress. Of course, the elements of this 
system are not new; individual teaching in 
some form, and class teaching, are as old as ed- 
ucation. Thoughtful and conscientious teach- 
ers have always carried on their minds and 
hearts the pupil, who, because of natural slow- 
ness, or absence, or some other cause, has tailed 
to comprehend, and so has fallen behind his 
class. In order to reach him, they have tried 
various expedients, such as detaining pupils 
after school to help them, sparing a few min- 
utes during the day to help some struggling 
one, sétting aside a period in the program for 
individual help, taking: o¢casionally a class pe- 
riod for assisting children at their tasks, as- 
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signing an advanced pupil to show younger 
ones, and so on. The trouble has not been in 
a lack of willingness to work or a lack of anx. 
iety for better things on the part of such 
teachers. It has lain in the notion that the 
time and the place to reach the individual is 
the regular class recitation period or in 
hours other than regular school hours. It is 
erroneous and wasteful to devote any large por. 
tion of the class period to an effort to reach 
the pupil who fails or is behind his class. 
mates. No pupil who has failed to recite sat- 
isfactorily should be required to stand in his 
place in a crowded room, while the teacher ex- 
plains, questions or criticises, and possibly 
loses her temper and indulges in sarcasm. To 
take such time for individual teaching is en- 
barrassing to the slow pupil and decidely un- 
interesting and wasteful for the rest of the 
class who must wait. Individual instruction 
given out of school hours is also open to se 
rious objection. The regular school hours are 
long enough and taxing enough for both 
teacher and pupil, and besides, the pupil who 
is compelled to remain after school for help is 
in no mood to receive from the instruction the 
fullest benefit. He is apt to feel that it is 
an injustice to him to compel him to stay 
longer than the regular hours. Over against 
these practices, it is claimed for the Batavia 
System that personal aid is given under the 
most favorable conditions possible. It involves 
no loss of class time. The weak pupil is de 
finitely known and noted, together with his 
particular weakness. There is very little, if 
any, cause for the embarrassment for the weak 
pupil as he is rot made to stand and flounder 
about while the teacher attempts to give him 
individual instruction in the presence of the 
idle, waiting class. . Then again, under this 
plan, no weak pupil is neglectea or is able to 
escape the help of the teacher, for he is know! 
his weakness is known, and he is given quitt, 
sympathetic, individual help during the reg 
lar school hours, not being expected or evel 
encouraged to remain after. the regular school 
hours. 

One of the most satisfactory results claimed 
for the Batavia System is its. moral effect om 
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teacher and pupils. It puts the teacher inte 
an attitude of sympathy and appreciation for 
the weak or slow pupil. She better under- 
sands him and his need after he has sat by 
her side for a few minutes from day to day, 
while she has tried to develop in him greater 
power and to help him to more rapid progress. 
She learns to appreciate more fully tue poten- 
tility of kindness and patience and the per- 
gnal touch, and a great expansion of soul 
omes to her through her efforts to uplift the 
cushed or slumbering child. It also places 
the pupil who needs help in an equally sym- 
pathetic and appreciative attitude toward his 
teacher. He feels now that his teacher is his 
friend and not his task master. He may stum- 
ble and fall, but he feels that his teacher 
stands ready to help him on his feet again. He 
is relieved of the all too common anxiety 
about the possibility of promotion or non- 
promotion at the end of the school year, be- 
cause he is encouraged in the hope of having 
the obstacles to his progress removed and of 
merging from his present condition of weak- 
ness, All this tends to establish the most cor- 
dial relations between him and his teacher. It 
makes discipline easy, promotes good order 
aid enlists the sympathetic co-operation of 
the parent with the school. 
The question has been asked whether this 
system does not encourage dependence and 
lwiness on the part of the backward pupil. 
The advocates of the system claim that it has 
just the opposite effect, that it begets a stead- 
ily increasing power in the child to do for 
himself. His progress may be slow and la- 
borious, but guided by a strong sympathetic 
teacher, who recognizes individual differences 
ind shows a pupil how to study, how to find 
tis own errors and correct them, he will learn 
madually the still greater and more important 
lsson of using and depending upon his own 
‘bilities. The teacher has it in her power to 
determine whether the help she gives should 
be the help of teaching how to study, or mere 
“ddling and coaching. She is enjoined by 
the technique of the system not to give any 
lelp on forthcoming lessons, not to tell the 
thild anything but see that he knows it, and 
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not to do any thing for the child but see that 
he does it. A strict observance of these three 
principles makes possible the severest sort of 
mental discipline, and develops the sense of 
independence and self-reliance. It throws the 
child to the utmost limit upon his own re- 
sources, teaches him to arise, and stand, and 
walk, and assert himself, and gives him the 
sense of victory achieved, the feeling of get- 
ting ahead. . 

It has been said that while the Batavia Sys- 
tem makes special and needed provision for 
backward pupils, it seems to neglect and over- 
look the bright pupils. As a matter of fact, 
the bright pupils are as greatly benefitted by 
this system as the backward pupils. In a quiet 
hour of study, th y are surely made to depend 
more upon themselves, which is the wisest 
thing that can be done for them. Plenty of 
work is always provided, and an opportunity 
is given each one to move on according to his 
individual ability. They may need no indi- 
vidual help except at rare intervals, but the 
removal from their necks of the killing weight 
of the slow pupils allows them to go their own 
geit. Individual teaching meets the needs of 
all, in giving movement to the slow, and allow- 
ing movement to the quick; in actually bring- 
ing forward the laggard and the dullard, and 
in removing the clogs that impede the progress 
of the sprightly and the quick. 

Whatever we may think of the practica- 
bility of the Batavia System, all of us must 
acknowledge the soundness of its underlying 
principle. There can be no doubt of the fact 
that a great deal more individual teaching 
should be done in our schools than is being 
done. It is the business of the school to edu- 
cate, not merely some of the children. but all of 
them. The education of the masses is their 
right; and the education of the masses is the 
most vital interest of the civil state; but the 
education of the masses is possible only 
through the free interaction of individual and 
class teaching. The halting or backward child 
has a right to an education as well as the rest. 
It is no disgrace to be dull. Dullness is quite 
compatible with greatness, as the careers of 
Isaac Newton, Walter Scott, and Ulysses S. 
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Grant clearly demonstrate. The slow pupils 


should be encouraged by all means. We need 
them in school and in the larger world. In 
them are possibilities of usefulness and great- 
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ness, and every means should be employed in 
our schools to bring those resident but slum. 
bering possibilities into full and glorious real. 
ization. 





The PRETTY WOMAN IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


THOMAS LIGHTNER 


The State Superintendent of Michigan 
preaches that none but pretty women and 
handsome men should be employed in schools. 
The legislature has just raised his salary by 
the addition of three thousand dollars a year. 
Will the financial authorities please take no- 
tice that I am about to promulgate the same 
gospel ? 


TIE BEAUTIFUL TEACHER 


Everywhere I hear the arguments advanced 
for beautifying the schoolroom. Goodness 
me! What more lovely schoolroom decoration 
is there than a handsome woman? Beauty is 
a radiant thing; it penetrates, soothes, heals, 
inspires. The vision of a lovely face lingers 
in the memory like a song, like perfume, like 
witchery. You can shut your eyes now and 
see that fresh, handsome girl they put in 
charge of your class in the Clarkville Union 
School in 1871. Her skin was clear, pink and 
white, and preached health and next to godli- 
ness. Her eyes were so bright, so kindly, so 
deep, and so pure, you knew what kind of a 
soul they were the windows of. The form and 
expressions of ‘her face were results of such 
thoughts and emotions as are themselves beau- 
tiful. By some stenography of nature this 
girl’s looks telegraphed to everybody that her 
instincts and desires were healhty, hearty and 
helpful. 

At night, just before you went to sleep. 
when vour eyes were closed ard all the divert- 
ing influences were shut out, this clear, bright. 
beautiful face would be pictured to you, and 
some conviction would steal into your heart 
that you were going to be a good boy. 


THE IOGIC OF IT 


Five hours a day for half a year is a long, 
long time to serve in front of an ugly woman 
who isn’t particular about her diet or her 
exercise, who doesn’t use her mirror much and 
never reads the advertisements about the way 
to get a perfect skin. It’s a sort of fool thing 
to get children to recite about the grand ef- 
fects produced by ancient Greeks in setting up 
marvelously beautiful statues, when you your- 
self have neglected exercise to the extent that 
no good blood supply preserves your plump- 
ness in its proper esthetic proportions. What's 
the use of having drawing lessons in color and 
form and ornament if you stand up before 
class in a shirtwaist like a crumpeled paper 
kag, and a skirt that might as well be worm 
by any other woman in the place as far as fit 
and color are concerned ? 


IF I WERE A WOMAN 


If I were a woman I would not mind the 
fun of fussing with my hair until I found the 
different forpas that helped my face the best 
I wouldn’t let myself forget how many mil- 
utes every day my face is scanned by forty 
susceptible young persons. I’d find in thats 
good reason for my own inspection of it a good 
deal. to see how I could improve it as a focis 
for so many eyes. 


OW TO DO IT 
In every town I ever knew there are some 


who know how to beautify people. These & 
perts may be dressmakers or tailors or ju 
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amateurs endowed with instinctive good taste. 
If a teacher is aware that she is not lovely 
to look upon, it is her duty to set about curing 
herself. Outdoors and the Sunday papers or 
the women’s journals furnish the first and 
most obvious corrections. Then comes the 
self-improvement through the mind itself. Al- 
most as old as the world and based on racial 
truth are these stories of the women who 
wished to be beautiful and became so. 


THE SECRET OF GOOD LOOKS 


Hope and expectation of most personal 


things like health, good temper, falling in - 


love, beauty of face and figure, bring them to 
pass. Beauty of figure is chiefly a matter of 
exercise, diet and the dressmaker. Beauty of 
face after one attends to her hair and skin is 
ulmost entirely a matter of expression. The 
emotions get hold of the muscles of the eyes 
md mouth and nostrils and shape them into 
attractive positions. The man’s or woman’s 
own substitution of a feeling of sympathy in 
place of a snarl, a smile instead of a frown, a 
soft and winsome voice where the taskmaster 
used to be, throws beauty into the unattrac- 
tive face of the hitherto repulsive. You can’t 
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avoid that. Practically all the handsome faces 
are made up of symbols cf attractive states of 
mind. Those are our own. We can be gentle 
and firm at the same time. We can be charm- 
ing by expelling the baser loves of power, au- 
thority and self-assertion. 


ALL GOOD TEACHERS ARE GOOD LOOKING 


1 never knew a good teacher who was not 
good-looking, not one. J have known those 
who didn’t inherit much of a capital to start 
with, but those that are good teachers put that 
little fund to good interest, and by suitable 
dress, by insurance against damage from 
worry, irritation and fatigue, and by the cul- 
tivation of a bright and affectionate sympathy, 
they made themselves attractive to the eye and 
ear. They are what I undertand by radiant. 
From their faces, rays do surely shine. When 
one comes into the room, “it is as though an- 
other candle had been lighted.” The face of 
such a one is nobility, winsomeness, refinement, 
charm, prepossession and inspiration. Those 
are the only kind of teachers I can remember 
from my ‘schoo! days. We had many of them 
in dear old Ohio. My mother had a face like 
that—The School Journal. 





The RETIREMENT of TEACHERS 


EDWARD GIDEON, Philadelphia 


Why should school teachers be retired? The 
indifferent, the superficial, the very many non- 
thinkers—not necessarily thoughtless—will re- 
peat the question, and perhaps add another as 
a2 answer to the first: Who are they that they 
should ask this favor? In what manner do 
they differ from the cook or the laundress, the 
bricklayer or the carpenter? The why or the 
wherefore of human labor need not be dis- 
cussed here. It is enough to know that man 
must labor. Employees are either persons in 
individual or associated- capacities, and are di- 
tectly or indirectly producers or distributors 
of wealth. In addition to these there is another 
lass of laborers who serve the State in its 


They comprise the la- 
bor necessary to carry on or out all the details 


governmental nature. 


of government. In addition to this class of 
employees in a State you will find an addi- 
tional class who may be called the protective 
force of the State—the soldier, the sailor, the 
policeman, or the fireman—and the teacher. 
Examine these classes more closely, and you 
will find that the soldier, sailor, policeman, 
fireman, protect society by physical force un- 
der and by the authority of the law. The 
teacher’s work tends to the preservation of the 
honor, dignity, and force of the State. It is 
always in the direction of peace. It tends al- 
ways to the comfort, happiness, and prosperity 
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of the people. It improves the quality of the 
animal, man, by scientific training, and as the 
State is the aggregate of the individual, you 
will find the State or society stronger and bet- 
ter. I imagine that in that celebrated coun- 
try called Utopia you will find neither soldier 
nor other protective law officer because the 
teacher’s perfect work renders such occupa- 
tions unnecessary. These premises being cor- 
rect, the conclusion is inevitable that among 
all earth’s workers the teacher stands forth 
first and foremost. 

In a Jewish legend we are told that when 
the temple at Jerusalem was completed King 
Solomon gave a feast to the artificers em- 
ployed in its construction. On unveiling the 
throne, it was found that a blacksmith had 
usurped the seat of honor on the right of the 
king’s place—not yet awarded. Whereupon 
the people clamored, and the guards rushed to 
cut him down. “Let him speak,” commanded 
Solomon. “Thou hast, O king, invited all 
craftsmen but one, yet how could these build- 


ers have raised the temple without the tools | 
fashioned?” “True,” decreed Solomon; “the 
seat is his of right.” All honor to the irop 
worker. So to-day, the teacher, by the con. 
sent of all true workers, holds the seat of honor 
among all the toilers of the world, because all 
other occupations are possible in their great. 
est efficiency only by and through his perfect 
work. 

All civilization, all progress in science or 
art, or government, all that humanity knows 
of present comfort, or craves of future good 
depends upon the work, the ability. the suc 
cess of this master workman. The labor of the 
teacher is ever in the direction of good to hu- 
manity, it has never tended backward, but al- 
ways upward and onward. 

If the perfect man is ever to be seen on this 
earth—a man perfect in heart and head and 
body—the chief agent in producing this great 
consummation will be the teacher.—J/ournal of 
Education. 


NATURE STUDY IN THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


W. D. SMITH, Scottsville 


Recent inquiry before one of our largest 
county institutes confirmed the impression that 
very few of our s:lools outside of the cities 
are giving much attention to elementary 
science and nature study. I am sending the 
outlines of a plan which has proved by experi- 
ence of substantial value in awakening and 
deepening interest in natural phenomena aad 
which could be adapted by any teacher to her 
own needs. As described here it is in opera: 
tion in a so-called “high” school with five 
teachers. 

Certain Friday afternoons are called Gen- 
eral Assembly days, and the teacher—or prin- 
cipal in this case—seek by questions and an- 
swers rather than a formal lecture to bring out 
and fix in the mind the important facts about 
that department of created things which is 
under consideration. The essential feature 
however, that which has awakened interest and 


startled inquiry is the requirement of an ex- 
hibit of some sort from each pupil—this with 
no harsh or iron bound penalty for failure to 
comply, for none has ever been required. 

The freest latitude in the character of the 
exhibit is a great help in relieving this new 
kind of school requirement from being irk- 
some. 

“Autumn Leaves,” “The Yellow Blossoms 
of October,” “Animal Pets,” “Snow and ke 
Crystals,” “The Evergreens,” have proved sut- 
cessful topics. 

On “Evergreen Day” some of the pupils 
preferred to prepare an illustrated booklet, 
others a collection of branches of evergreel 
trees, or the low ground evergreens—and 
there are many of them—evergreens arranged 
in wreaths, bunches or Christmas trees, but # 
share in the literary program, a valuable fact, 
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of original investigation or quoted, is accepted 
as fulfilling the requirements. 

A simple prize of a pin with the schools ini- 
tials on its is given as a first, and a-cake of 
sweet chocolate as the second prize for the best 
exhibit from each grade; so that the younger 
pupils do not come into competition with the 
older, and a committee of pupils usually acts 
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as judges, and very fair ones they prove to be 
too. 

The General Assembly idea it seems to me 
opens a way for an economy of time and teach- 
ing force, which may be used to advantage in 
our rural high, graded, and single room 
schools. 


THE VALUE @f the LIBRARY TO THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


ARTHUR WAUGH McWHORTER, Hampden Sidney College 


Ours is distinctly a library era. In no 
sphere df our social and civic life to-day is 
there a more decided awakening, a more 
marked activity, than in the matter of li- 
braries and their contribution to the make-up 
of intelligent, well-ordered citizens. There 
are libraries, public and private, city and 
rural, stationary and travelling, State, local 
and even national, as well as libraries for 
schools, colleges and universities. More and 
more private parties are coming to give of 
their means to the establishment and mainten- 
ance of libraries, as witness the great Carnegie 
system, which has spread so widely that now 
one can scarcely visit a city of any consider- 
able size without seeing on some corner or in 
some square the well-known structure of sim- 
ple, noble white, reminding one of the light 
that is set on a hill and cannot be hid. 

The Library of Congress, the expression of 
the national will and ideal, is surely a marvel 
in the eyes of a wonder-producing age, not 
only in magnificence of structure and artistic 
splendor, but in equipment and efficiency of ser- 
vice. Never before has the State been aroused 
to a livelier or keener interest in the found- 
ing and fostering of well-equipped institutions 
for the benefit of its reading public. The 
spirit, too, has been caught up in the smaller 
communities and in the rural districts, so that 
on all hands one hears of school libraries, 1i- 
brary clubs, circulating book clubs, etc., etc. 

Many of these enterprises, of course, are not 
yet fully developed and there is much still to 
be desired and to be done, but they all with 


one accord signalize and testify to this new 
awakening and suggest, nay, force upon our 
attention, the importance, this ever-increasing 
importance, the library is coming to possess in 
our social, civic, national, intellectual life. 
Not that the library is an innovation, a pro- 
duct of the nineteenth or twentieth century, 
for in some quarters at Jeast it has for centur- 
ies been a feature and a factor, but never un- 
til to-day has the need for libraries been so 
greatly felt and, in the same proportion, never 
before has the library yielded so great, so 
valuable, so widespread service. 

“Tn some quarters,” we said, for it is hardly 
necessary to point out that institutions of 
learning have always been the habitat of li- 
braries. Indeed the history of the one is, in 
large measure, inseparably connected with 
that of the other. In the earlier days a small 
collection of books, more or less accessible, 
with some one to dispense them and perhaps 


-now and then set out their contents, was al- 


most a sure beginning for a seat of learning; 
or, on the other hand, if a college was con- 
sciously and deliberately planned, a library of 
some sort was 7pso facto called into existence. 
Certainly the library was the natural, if not 
the inevitable, concomitant of the college. We 
have read recently of one of the pioneer edu- 
cators in Tennessee who bought a piece of 
ground and erected thereon a log house for 
purposes of education, and in the same con- 
nection we learn that he carried on a pack- 
horse some 500 miles across the pathless 
mountains and through the unblazed forests 
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a small collection of books, to become the nu- 
cleus of a library for his newly founded log 
college. 

As already stated, we are far from intimat- 
ing that it has been reserved for our day to 
“discover” or “invent” the library, but it is 
true that we have come, and are coming more 
and more, to a larger and more splendid con- 
ception of the need and the value of a well- 
appointed library. Even in this college 
world, when the library has always been at 
home, it has come to occupy a more conspicu- 
ous place and is being recognized as a larger 
and more potent factor in securing the results 
for which the college is designed. Indeed the 
calibre of a college to-day is commonly 
gauged, is very largely determined, by the 
character of its library,—equipment, facilities, 
efficiency of service and actual use. But if 
at first the college, fostered and kept alive 
what we may call the library spirit, and sent 
it forth to blers the larger and less favored 
world of eager and inquiring minds, that 
spirit in turn has been caught up throughout 
this land and continues to manifest itself, not 
only in the extension, and enlargement of ma- 
terial equipment, but in an intellectual and 
/ spiritual development, as far-reaching and 
beneficient as it is wonderful and gratifying. 

Now if the college has come to be, as it 
certainly is, an organic part of our life, indi- 
vidual and communal, if it exerts so large an 
influence upon the world about it, better, if 
its service is to society, church and State, it 
will, or should, address itself with increased 
earnestness and renewed zeal, in the midst of 
an age of progress and improvements, and, in 
view of the growing demand for better equip- 
ment and more efficient service, to the ends of 
its own existence and hardly less so to the 
means it possesses, or should possess, to those 
ends. It may not be inappropriate, therefore, 
—it ought to be profitable—to consider, among 
other things, the function of the library as a 
factor in a college ecducation,—the value of the 
library to the college student. When we re- 
member that the object of a college training 
is to develop character—strong manhood, true 
womanhood—to prepare and equip men and 


women to become useful, as well as orna- 
mental, members of society, we cannot fail to 
recognize the importance of laying under trib- 
ute all those agencies which may help to fur- 
ther that end. Let us see then what is the 
function of a college library, and perhaps 
point out some of the things it can, does and 
should mean to the student. 

The library may he definéd as the student’s 
literary, as distinguished from scientific, lab- 
oratory. Whatever the laboratory means to 
the student, say, of chemistry and physics, 
that the library ought to mean to the student 
of language, literature, history, etc. Just as 
the laboratory has developed as a lecture-room 
extension for the sciences, in like manner the 
library, so to speak, ought to adjoin the class- 
rooms in which the materials it contains are 
discussed and treated. The path of the stu- 
dent ought to lead naturally, logically, from 
the class-room to the library. Especially is 
this true of literature and history. In any 
case, however, the text-book is only introduc- 
tory, directory, and the study begun in that 
more restricted way should be transferred to 
the larger sphere, not of more text-books, but 
to books as so much material with which to 
work. 

In the class-room, for instance, only speci- 
mens, selections of literature can be examined 
and it is of the highest importance that the 
students become acquainted with the books 
themselves, from which the selections are 
taken. The idea that getting an education 
means learning and reciting from memory 80 
many pages of first one and then another text- 
book has too long since been exploded to re- 
quire attention, except for the fact that there 
are still some who, in practice, hold slavishly 


to the old-fashioned text-book method. The 


function of an education is. not to train par- 
rots, but to develop thinkers, and its aim, not 
to make a certain number of recitations from 
a prescribed text-book the end itself, but to 
lead the student to exercise and use his mind 
in an ever-widening sphere of activity and 
service. : 

If the course is in a given language, notably 
English, then the student ought to be sent—or 
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rather stimulated to go—to the library to be- 
come better acquainted with the best literature 
of that language. In the class-room he learns 
that there is such and such a book, that it has 
certain qualities, and perhaps a sample is pre- 
sented for more minute study; in the library 
he finds the book, and by reading discovers 
for himself its qualities and gets a grasp of 
its contents in their entirety. It is no longer 
the isolated page or some partial poem or com- 
plete chapter, but the book as a whole from 
cover to cover. Here he has a larger, wider 
range. In the class-room the work is by 
piece-meal, is analytic; when he goes to the 
library and takes down a book, he examines, 
reads, and considers it as a whole and thus 
becomes accustomed to the larger units of 
knowledge. His mind is enlarged, immeasur- 
ably enlarged, from the restricted confines of 
the class-room and the text-book, and, let it 
be remembered, the finest impulses, the great- 
est incentives to study come to the youthful 
mind when it begins to realize that there are 
more and hetter things beyond. 

The young student is not stupid, necessar- 
ily, but simply ignorant oftentimes of the ex- 
istence of what lies beyond. Take him, or 
send him, to the library, and there let him see 
and handle and learn for himself. And just 
here let us emphasize the importance of con- 
tact with books. Much benefit may be de- 
rived by the student from going to the library, 
handling, and coming in contact with the 
books. Tt is well for him to take them from 
the shelves, to become familiar with the titles 


and the names of the authors and to turn the - 


pages for himself,—even if he does not read. 
One may learn something of books through 
their titles and of course nowhere is there so 
good an opportunity as in the library. It is 
surprising how much general information can 
be gotten from day to day by studying books 
through their covers. 'The student, in this 
way, often comes across something he has been 
looking for or something in which he is in- 
terested, and thus he comes to examine the 
contents here and there, and with the added 
zest of original and unaided discovery. At 
the university one of our professors used to 
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urge the students to spend an hour each day 
making the acquaintance of books In the li- 
brary and the practice proved the wisdom of 
the advice. All of us can close our eyes now 
and in mind locate special books, special col- 
lections in larger or smaller libraries from 
the past habit of associating, even in the most 
general way, with those books and those col- 
lections. And it is a part of an education to 
know where to find things. 

It is manifestly impossible to give a stu- 
dent, within the scope of the actual class work 
anything like a respectable part of the content 
of human knowledge. He is scarcely more 
than introduced to the subject, and it depends 
largely upon his own efforts outside the class- 
room whether he really learns much about the 
subject. He must be taught and encouraged 
to resort to the library—for not a little of 
the useful knowledge and helpful information 
he hopes to carry away from college with him 
if he expects to go forth at least reasonably 
well equipped. . 

Thus the library, as an auxiliary to the 
class-room, serves at once to enlarge the stu- 
dent’s conception of the sphere of knowledge 
and to furnish his mind with the actual facts 
pertaining to the subjects he may be pursuing. 

The library, then, is a store-house of learn- 
ing,—a veritable light-house. Is the student 
to be sent there to grope his way in the dark, 
albeit in the midist of so much light? To 
change the figure,—is he to be plunged into a 
very sea of books, with his soul thirsting for 
the refreshing and life-giving waters of 
knowledge, yet so that in bewilderment he 
must exclaim, “Water, water everywhere nor 
any drop to drink?” By no means. What 
then? He must he taught the use of the li- 
brary. Among other things, carefully chosen 
and well directed courses of reading will bring 
him in concrete and definite touch with the 
library and its facilities. These courses should 
be duly correlated with his class-work,—his 
routine of daily tasks. For instance, he may 
be given a reference to a particular book, or 
may be assigned work to prepare in connec- 
tion with a certain recitation, or he may be re- 
quired to write a paper on some special sub- 
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ject, calling for systematic reading and study. 
In this way his efforts will be directed along 
definite lines and he will soon begin to recover 
from the embarrassment that attends the 
stranger’s feeling of vagueness and uncer- 
tainty. From a modest beginning his ac- 
quaintance will gradually increase until by 
and by he comes to hold in his own mutual 
grasp some proper conception of method and 
system in the use of books, and thus from 
chaos and darkness will come order and light. 
At first under suitable guidance he will learn 
to travel the well-trodden pathways of litera- 
ture and then. as he finds himself more and 
more at home in the world of letters and learn- 
ing, he will follow out the various avenues and 
intersecting roads according to inclination, 
taste and purpose. He is now no longer grop- 
ing in the dark, he is no longer helpless, de- 
pendent; he has learned the way, he has dis- 
covered the possibilities, and, with willing 
mind and glowing heart, he presses forward in 
quest of more truth and greater knowledge. 
Now we are not of those who believe in the 
absence of restriction and restraint, whose 


idea of a college is met in a large collection 
of books. made accessible to a body of young 


men. There ought to be mental discipline, 
there must be wholesome exercise and train- 
ing, and one is not necessarily educated be- 
cause one has read a great many books. Nay, 
such an one may be hindered or hurt, rather 
than helped, for with mind untrained he does 
not know how to read with most profit, and 
without guidance he does not know what to 
read. The question may well be asked of the 
reader, “Understandest thou what thou read- 
est?” Moreover, as anyone who can read will 
read, it follows that if he knows not of good 
literature or is not directed to it, he will al- 
most inevitably fall into that most vicious and 
vitiating of habits—reading trashy literature, 
dime novels. The best safeguard against in- 
discriminate and harmful reading lies in 
pointing the way to good reading. And here 
it is that this college library renders the stu- 
dent most helpful services, for it gives him ac- 
cess, at a time when his mind is still young 
and impressionable, and that too under compe- 
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tent and friendly guidance, to the world’s 
best and noblest and most helpful thought. 
At no other time in his life has he the same 
opportunity and leisure, combined with assist- 
ance and encouragement, to make acquaint- 
ances and form habits that will prove invalu- 
able to him in the years to come. 

College men are usually looking forward to 
higher work in the universities or to a pro- 
fessional career, and it is eminently desirable 
that they be given the most helpful prelim- 
inary training possible. The methods and 
work in the universities and _ professional 
schools to-day make an acquaintance with li- 
braries and books in the larger sense abso- 
lutely imperative. The student who goes to a 
university nowadays without some idea of its 
methods and materials, without some knowl- 
edge of books, their uses and purposes, is al- 
most hopelessly at sea—is certainly at a great 
disadvantage. If the student has rightly used 
the library in his undergraduate days, the 
training and experience thus acquired will be 
of great value to him when he comes to prose- 
cute work along more advanced and _ inde- 
pendent lines. If he has learned to use books 
as sources of information, if he has begun to 
learn something about consulting authorities, 
if he is acquainted with standard books of 
reference and understands their value as 
guides and pointers, he is already started on 
the way to successful work when he enters the 
doors of a great university. Of course, it is 
not pretended that the ordinary undergradu- 
ate student can be brought to do real research 
work, but, as some one has expressed it, he can 
at least be given some practice in the methods 
of research and investigation, and that is well 
worth while. 

Not only the prospective university student, 
but the student of law, medicine, or theology 
is likewise helped by his undergraduate work 
in the library. He may learn useful facts 
bearing upon his own proposed professional 
studies and he is taught how to use the instru- 
ments of knowledge which will be called into 
service more and more as he progresses with 
his work. Or if he does not enter one of the 
learned professions, yet as a college-bred man 
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he ought to possess a sufficiently broad and 
liberal education to enable him successfully to 
undertake and discharge the responsibilities 
that will certainly devolve upon him,—to hold 
his own with others in the world of thought 
and action, and to keep apace with the ever- 
advancing march of civilization, enlighten- 
ment, and culture. He ought at least to have 
an even start when he goes forth from the 
walls of his alma mater, and yet if he has neg- 
lected the opportunities of acquainting him- 
self with the world, life, men, affairs, through 
the medium of the library, he may find him- 
self out of joint with the times and unable to 
respond adequately to all the intellectual de- 
mands of his day. 

Again when the student wearies of his task, 
puts down his text book, what is he to do? If 
he has been faithful-and diligent, he needs, he 
deserves diversion and recreation of some 
kind. Seek it on the athletic field, or out in 
the open air? Yes, but that cannot always be 
done, especially during the winter months, and 
more than that, such exercise does not furnish 
all the diversion and always the kind of diver- 
sion desired. The mind, as well as the body, 
needs change, needs recreation, or again if it 
has been on a strain, has been keyed up, it 
needs by and by relaxation and rest. Now it 
is not the lack of occupation, but the change, 
that means wholesome rest, for want of occu- 
pation is not rest. A mind quite vacant is a 
mind distressed. Then if you would give your 
student mental rest, recreation, and refresh- 
ment, place in his hands a light, easy, whole- 
some, readable book, and that brings you 
again, or the student rather, to the doors of 
the library. Guide him to the right things, 
but let him feel here that he is free, that he 
can read his book without thought of prepara- 
tion for the morrow—which is sometimes the 
best kind of preparation—with none to make, 
none to let or hinder. He may be given a list 
from which to select, but whatever the method, 
he goes to the library, secures one or another 
book, and soon comes to find that his most 
pleasant, as well as most helpful, friends are 
those he meets here and perhaps takes to his 
room, from time to time, to cultivate by his 
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winter fire-side. Instead of wasting his time 
in useless, if not vicious, practices, he begins to 
realize that he can derive more real pleasure 
from reading a clean and entertaining book, 
and, if ever before, he is no longer likely to re- 
gard the library as a bug-bear or pest-house, 
but as a place of solace and sweet delight. His 
selections will doubtless be largely in the field 
of fiction, but on the shelves of a fairly good 
library, there is still enough and to spare of 
first-class fiction and it is well for the student, 
both now and later, that he make the ac- 
quaintance of this class of literature—the 
Scott-Dickens-Thackeray class. The tastes of 
students, however, if unrestrained, will vary, 
and, as far as possible, for this part of his 
reading, each student should be allowed and 
encouraged to read what he likes. Give as 
large play as possible to individual taste and 
effort. When we went up to the University 
some years ago, President Gilman, in an open- 
ing address, said, “Here we have, as it were, a 
banquet: the tables are spread, and the vari- 
ous dishes are set out; let each man fall to and 
take those things he likes.” That was the 
liberal spirit of a great university. Of course, 
we cannot be equally free with the undergrad- 
uate student, not that we would unduly re- 
strict him, but because he is as yet too imma- 
ture and inexperienced always to make a wise 
and judicious selection of the dishes. We can, 
however, help him cultivate his taste and as 
he grows, we can yield more and more to his 
own judgment. In this way he is brought— 
and that is an all-important period in every 
young man’s life—to find out what things he 
does like and in what channels his mental en- 
ergies most easily and willingly run. Especi- 
ally is this true in connection with his read- 
ing, where he has more freedom, less pressure, 
and so, more spontaneity and willingness, for 
in his required studies he realizes, up to a cer- 
tain point, that he must do the work whether 
he likes it or not. 

The habit of reading in books, as distin- 
guished from reading through them, as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes expressed it, will also prove 
beneficial and interesting and may be judici- 
ously encouraged, and it is here again that the 
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good offices of the library are called into use. 
Perhaps the student is looking for informa- 
tion on a particular subject and in this way 
goes from book to book and from shelf to 
shelf, cutting out a page here, a paragraph 
there, a chapter or sentence elsewhere. Then, 
too, with some knowledge as to where the dif- 
ferent classes of books may be found, the stu- 
dent in the library is able, from time to time, 
to enjoy that most delightful pastime of 
wandering, from alcove to alcove, browsing in 
the green pastures and by the still waters of 
pure and wholesome literature, receiving a 
new impulse here, a helpful suggestion there, 
while gathering inspiration and refreshment 
from the souls of those with whom, through 
their works, he may chance to commune. 
Although we see and read much of the ma- 
terial, temper and commercial spirit of our 
age, and though there is a tendency to measure 
all effort and enterprise by the yard-stick of 
utilitarianism, yet we are far from subscrib- 
ing to the doctrine that makes a material util- 
ity the end of all education. We have sug- 
gested certain useful ends which a properly 
directed college course may serve and we have 
spoken of the profit and advantage, accruing 
to the student as a result of his efforts, con- 
sidered more or less from the point of view of 
a successful professional or business career, 
and this is well. But, we apprehend there is 
a higher and truer sense in which the term edu- 
cation is to be understood—the education that 
makes for the culture of the mind and the en- 
nobling of the heart. And we are not to be 
charged here with advocating a useless and 
impractical idealism. That man who fails to 
recognize the higher ends of existence, who 
fails to realize that there is something written, 
not less real and vital, because unseen and in- 
tangible, something not to be fed on the base 
and sordid things of the material world,— 
that man, we declare, is a wretched failure. 
Let’s have done with the vulgar and paltry 
materialism which counts souls in dollars 
and cents and makes the mind nothing more 
than a machine—a mechanical contrivance, 
more or less efficient—to turn out gilded and 
tawdy wares for the vendor’s stalls at Vanity 
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Fair. If it is true that we are in the midst 
of a material and commercial age, then we 
protest the more against such a material spirit 
—or rather lack of spirit—and against the 
weak and unworthy compliance that would 
make us surrender our better selves to the de- 
mands of the times. Surely it is not less true 
to-day—though doubtless it needs the greater 
emphasis—that the mind is the measure of 
the man. Now if we have gone apart slightly 
from this line of our thought, we are the bet- 
ter prepared to say that the service rendered 
by a library in furnishing the student the 
means for a large and liberal mental culture 
is well nigh invaluable. If the library con- 
tains the world’s best literature, and literature 
is the best, most artistic expression of the best 
and noblest thoughts of the world’s greatest 
thinkers, then what estimate are we to make of 
the value a student derives from his use of 
the library during his college days! Contact 
with great minds stimulates, inspires, uplifts, 
ennobles. The reader through the pages of 
his book is brought under the refining, elevat- 
ing influence of the author’s own chaste and 
cultured mind: interest is awakened, sym- 
pathy is aroused, a responsive chord is struck. 
The delightful, refreshing, soul-stirring breezes 
wafted through the leaves of some pure, in- 
spiring, genius-charged book blow sweetly and 
warmly upon the reader’s youthful mind and 
then are called into life the quickened im- 
pulses of a hitherto unawakened genius. Or, 
far below the surface deep calls unto deep, 
and with a mighty rush of soul, the dormant, 
hidden forces of life burst forth in noble pur- 
pose and mighty endeavor. 

Bear in mind the high ideal of education 
now indicated, remember that the student is 
preparing himself to accomplish the most and 
best in life, and that in his college days he 
occupies the unique position when he is most 
susceptible to impressions and to formative 
impulses, and remember, too, the peculiar op- 
portunities he has here for coming under the 
power and influence of the great thinkers and 
writers in their recorded works; and you will 
not fail to appreciate the importance we are 
here ascribing to the library as a factor in & 
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college man’s education. And not only so, for 
while the mind is being improved and ele- 
vated, the heart itself is responding to those 
thoughts and teachings that find their expres- 
sion in honest, honorable and noble action. 
Is it enough that the intellect be trained to 
correct habits of thought and that the mind be 
stored with useful knowledge? Nay, give me 
first the graces of a true gentleman, and after 
that the enviable distinction of a scholar. The 
secret of Sir Galahad’s strength lay in the 
fact that his heart was pure. 

Nothing sublunary, save the soul itself, ex- 
erts a more subduing, compelling, a more be- 
nign influence upon the sou] than the reading 
of the world’s best books. Next to the influ- 
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ence of personality the reading of books leaves 
the greatest impress upon the hearts of the 
young and hence the reading course at college 
may be all important in helping to mould the 
character of the student, so that, if this course 
is carefully chosen and properly directed, how 
great a factor does it become in aiding the 
student’s mental and spiritual development! 

Such then being, as we conceive, the func- 
tion of an edneation, and such being the ad- 
vantages of the library to the college student, 
we bespeak for this valuable auxiliary to an 
education a yet larger and more prominent. 
place in the college curriculum and in the con- 
cerns of college life. 





SOME CHARACTERISTICS of the SOUTHERN RENAISSANCE 


S C. MITCHELL, President University ¢@f South Carelina 


To the student of social tendencies there is 
hardly a field to-day more inviting than the 
South, so subtle and striking are the changes 
taking place here in the life and thought of 
the people. A new leaven is at work. Old in- 
stitutions are being modified, and new impulses 
are stirring in the hearts of men and com- 
munities. The past is full of lessons. Ro- 
mance and chivalry have lent a singular 
charm to society in the South prior to the 
Civil War. Since that time no deeper tragedy 
has ever been written than what our people 
have experienced. The steady emergence by 
sheer moral strength and endurance from that 
state of prostration reveals the true character 
of the people and gives us assurance of achieve- 
ments possible to them in the future. 


CONSERVATISM AND PROGRESS ALLIED 


The two deepest purposes in the South to- 
day are: First, to preserve all of the old order 
that is rich, permanent and inspiring; and, 
secondly, to make such readjustments as may 
be necessary to enable us to have our full share 
in the national life and be responsive to the 
larger movements in the modern world. In 


a word, conservatism and progress are allied 
in the South to-day in the interest of a better 
order. The dominant leaders in this section 
are endeavoring to steer straight between. 
revolution and reaction. They have grasped 
the truth of Lord John Russell’s maxim: 
“There is nothing so conservative as progress.” 
They do not regard change as chaos; but, 
while they hold fast to that which is good, 
they are inclined to examine the things which 
are new. 

What are some of the things taking place 
in the South that are worthy of study, and 
that are able to hearten us in the tasks that. 
await us? 


QUICK PUBLIC OPINION 

(1) The revival of discussion is the most no- 
ticeable fact in the experience of the peonle- 
of the South to-day. The issues of the Civil 
War were moral and not intellectual. Some 
wars of far less extent have had the effect of 
startling a people into a mighty outburst of 
genius in art and literature. Such was the 
effect of the clash between England and Spain- 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. The defeat: 
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of the Spanish Armada gave a creative im- 
pulse to the English mind that is almost with- 
out parallel. Bacon, Spenser and Shakes- 
peare are examples in the realm of literature 
alone. The same result followed the long 
struggle of William the Silent against Philip 
II. for the independence of the Dutch Repub- 
lic. Holland became the home of insurgent 
thinkers stich as DesCartes in Philosophy, and 
Hugo Grotious in International Law. Our 
American Revolution ushered in a construc- 
tive era in politics that has not even yet spent 
its force. Witness such political thinkers as 
‘Jefferson, Hamilton, Marshall and Madison. 


EFFECT OF CIVIL WAR 


The effect of the Civil War was exactly the 
contrary on the people of the South. The dis- 
astrous issue of that terrible struggle seemed 
to paralyze the mind as regards spontaneity 
and imagination. The men who returned from 
Appomattox to wasted farms and burnt homes 
had not time nor energy for expansive thought, 
so stern was the task of getting bread and 
raising a roof and controlling the political 
situation. As heroism had characterized these 
men in battle, so moral tenacity is the chief 
trait which they displayed in the decades suc- 
ceeding the war. It was a grim determination 
to survive, and in surviving to retain whatso- 
ever of worth, of beauty, and of sentiment 
remained from the old order. The issues, I 
say, were moral rather than mental. The rea- 
sons for this difference in effect between our 
Civil War and the other struggles of which 
we have spoken are to be found partly in the 
nature of the controversy over slavery and 
partly in the exhaustion that overtook the 
South. 

But a happy day is dawning. Wealth is 
increasing in the South. Success is crowning 
the industria] efforts of our people. Political 
conditions are much easier. The supremacy 
of the white race is assured. With comfort- 
able hones, productive fields, brisk commerce, 
active mills, flourishing schools and _ political 
stability, the way has opened for a revival of 
frank discussion of public issues. The evi- 
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denccs of this happy fact are too many to 
enumerate. It shows itself in our colleges and 
churches, in the press and on the platform. 
liverywhere men are breathing more freely, 
speaking their deepest convictions out to their 
neigubors in the spirit of candor. This is a 
healihy sign. 


INDEPENDENCE IN THOUGHT 


The only value attaching to thought is its 
independence and individuality. It is incum- 
bent upon each man to report the universe from 
his particular angle of vision, and to report it 
accurately, fully and fearlessly. To check in 
any way this instinct to speak out frankly 
what is deepest in cne’s conviction is to throt- 
tle all progress. Thought is never dangerous 
if it has an abundance of fresh air and sun- 
shine. Whenever thought is compelled to be- 
come clandestine, it explodes at times, like the 
Nihilist’s bomb, with fatal effect. Better the 
fettered hand than the seared eyeball. I hail 
with joy every indication of the larger free- 
dom in thinking which the people are demand- 
ing and exercising. He is not a true friend to 
the South in its difficult problems who would 
keep the people in leading strings and fright- 
en them into silence by the rattling of dead 
bones in a closet. 


CO-OPERATION 

t 

(2; Co-operation is another distinctive ten- 
dency of the present South. This is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of our age. Democracy is 
merely co-operation in government. The mod- 
ern corporation is another form of co-opera- 
tion in industry, whereby thousands are en- 
abled to combine their energies and dollars in 
one enterprise. The public school is merely 
co-operation by taxes in providing the ele- 
ments of knowledge for all the children of the 
Commor.wealth. Individualism had its day. 
The great plantation which constituted a lit- 
tie kingdom within itself, intense denomina- 
tionalism which often split communities into 
factions, the isolation of country life owing to 
bad roads, the tutoring of children at home in 
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the absence of a common school, these in- 
stances indicate the lack of co-operative effort 
on the part of our fathers. 


INDIVIDUALISM OF OLD SOUTH 
\ 
The former civilization of the South was 
based primarily upon the home, the church and 
the State. It was a sweet, pure and gracious 
home. It was a strong and influential church. 
For the integrity of the State legions of men 
in 1861 declared their willingness to suffer and 
die, and proved their willingness by their 
deeds. We have retained all three of these 
factors and are now rendering them more effi- 
cient by adding a fourth, namely, community 
life. 


COMMUNITY LIFE 


The growth of community life, especially in 
the country, is perhaps the most significant 
thing that is occurring in the South to-day. 
It augurs a benign future. I can mention only 
some of the things that promote community 
life, such as govd roads, telephones, rural de- 
livery of mail, trolley lines, demonstration 
farms, sanitation, factories, and public schools. 
These co-operative agencies are completely 
transforming country life, they are relieving 
it of loneliness, stagnation and inefficiency. 
They are enriching the country community 
with the ideas, influences and conveniences of 
urban life. As a result we are beginning to 
think of and love the community as we for- 


merly thought somewhat exclusively of the 


home or the church or the State. The indi- 
vidual is weak, but the community is strong. 
It is found that what a few cannot do, all can 
easily achieve by combining their energies. 
There ensues a feeling of democracy, a sense 
of equality and a consciousness of power that 
is of vast import to all progress. 


EDUCATIONAL SPIRIT 


(3) The mainspring of all these progressive 
energies is education. Perhaps the spirit that 
manifests itself in education is even more as- 
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tonishing than any increase in the number of 
schoois or pupils, great though these have 
been. Education is only a means of getting 
certain practical] tasks done. For instance, we 
have raw materials in our mines, forests and 
cotion fields to turn into finished products, 
we have bad roads, inefficient railways, choked 
waterways, and few inter-urban trolleys; we 
have been pushed out of national politics; we 
have a hard racial situation to handle; we have 
schools to build and an educational system to 
complete. These are practical tasks at which 
we are laboring, and we have discovered the 
necessity of expert knowledge, skill, creative 
thought, imaginative impulses, sympathetic 
correspondence with the ideas and movements 
of the great world without. Hence the school 
is to us a mere tool. 


PURPOSEFUI.NESS OF THE SCHOOL 


It is this intense purposefulness of educa- 
tion in the South that lends such significance 
to the persistent activities of our people in be- 
half of educational progress. It is the su- 
preme effort at self-help a sure means of gain- 
ing material prosperity and recovering na- 
tional prestige. It is not a drug, but a tonic 
that strengthens and exhilarates. It is truly 
inspiring to behold a great people, whom mis- 
fortune had overtaken, setting out to recreate 
their institutions and _ re-order their life 
through the constructive agencies of knowl- 
edge, skill, and meral character, all of which 
the school implies. 

° 4 


WOMEN’S LEADERSHIP 


(4) The prominence of women in projecting 
these social ideals and in achieving these pur- 
poses is another fact of first moment. At the 
close of the war it became the mission of the 
Southern woman to sustain by her sympathy 
ihe husband and brother who had borne the 
brunt of battle and the sorrow of defeat. Right 
nobly did she that mission fulfill, as the thou- 
sands of veterans from Gettysburg and the 
Wilderness can testify. But the Southern 
woman has assumed in recent decades a new 
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roie. She has intuitively discerned the cur- 
rents of our life and is widely directing the 
forces that make for progress, conciliation and 
social health. Her advent in this capacity is 
the harbinger of a new day. I admire her wis- 
dom and tact no less than her courage in ad- 
dressing herself to these great practical tasks. 
The necessities confronting us as a section 
proved the opportunity of the Southern wo- 
men. 
NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
The foundations of a new social order were 
to be laid. She entered the school-room, she 
adorned it. She persuaded the community to 
increase the local taxes for the salary of the 
teacher and the lengthening of the term. She 
drew the affection of the community closely 
about the school through an improvement 
league. She insisted that the children should 
be taught practical things such as farming, 
dairying, working in- wood and metal, sewing 
and cooking. She has insisted that the school 


shall promote the spirit of goodwill towards 


one’s neighbor. She has quickened faith in 
the capacity of the average child. She has 
fillud the community with confidence to dare, 
confidence to achieve. In spite of the extent 
and importance of all her communal efforts, 
this woman has lost no whit of her delicate ap- 
preciation of what is noblest in Southern life, 
nor diminished in the least the charm and po- 
tency of her position in the home and society. 
Among the world’s workers in the South dur- 
ing the last two decades must be enrolled a 
group of women who as leaders in many com- 
munities have made signal achievements in so- 
cial progress. 

i 


CHANGING SPHERE OF THE STATE 


(5) The changing sphere of the State must 
impress every student of Southern life. From 
States’ rights we are turning to States’ duties, 
since we are coming to understand the mu- 
tuality of mght and duty. We have already 
found out that the best way to prevent the 
encroachment of the federal power is to pre- 
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empt the ground in the commonwealth by suc- 
cessinlly meeting every economic, social and 
political need. For instance, if we neglect the 
child who is laboring in the mill for long hours 
and 1s deprived of education, the federal power 
will of necessity find a way to interfere. If 
we as a Siate fail to protect life through the 
riot of lynching, the federal government may 
be expected to find some means of! enforcing 
obedience to law. “There is no right without 
its duty, and no duty without its right.” 


POLITICS DOMESTIC 


Politics in the South has become domestic, 
instead of foreign. It concerns itself with 
the everyday life of the people, instead of re- 
mote and fine constitutional points. It has 
less to do with issues and more to do with 
tasks, such as increasing the fertility of the 
soil, extending good roads, promoting sanita- 
tion and schools. We are beginning to con- 
cern ourselves with things at our own front 
door, or rather in our back yards. We are 
willing no longer to be made the fools of “big 
politics.” In this air of practical endeavor 
which characterizes the statesmanship of the 
South to-day the demagogue cannot breathe. 
His appeal to prejudice and passion has lost 
its force. 


TESTED BY RESULTS 


Men are testing politics by material results, 
such as the improvement of navigation, rural 
delivery routes, demonstration farms, and pre- 
ventive medicine. The Congressman is popu- 
lar who aids in getting these necessary things 
done. The hustings have become educational. 
The wire-pulling convention has given place 
to the primary, where each voter records his 
will. A chief portion of the revenue in each 
commonwealth is applied to the schools, and 
the greatest body of public officers in the em- 
ployment of the State is the teachers. As it is 
plain that our racial situation demands the 
exercise of reason and the absence of passion, 
the statesman is expected to bring about con- 
ciliation, harmony and order. We have al- 
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ready come to know that we cannot be great 
at Washington if we are little at home; that 
back of the representative must stand a flour- 
ishing commonwealth with millions.of virtu- 
ous and intelligent people; that ideas in a 
democracy like ours ultimately win majorities; 
and that make-believe issues, however trump- 
eted in party platforms, cannot claim the al- 
legiance of the national mind. 


PARTY LETHARGY 


The people are no longer interested, as be- 
fore, in mere office-seekers. The lethargy in 
politics on this score in the South is alto- 
gether sobering to the descendants of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. In the election this 
very month in the State of Virginia there 
were cast only about one hundred and ten 
thousand votes, so the papers report. That 
fact reveals how completely the people are 
turning from barren platforms to the vital 
concerns of home, farm, factory, school and 
community. The gulf fixed between the peo- 
ple and the self-seeking politician in the pres- 
ent South causes pause to the student of civic 
tendencies. 

NATIONAL ASPIRATION 


(6th) The revival of national feeling is 
everywhere apparent throughout the South. 
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Nationality with us is not‘an innovation, but a 
return to a former course. We are simply tak- 
ing up again the line of activity of our own 
fathers in 1776. The growth of industrialism 
tends to quicken the national spirit through- 
out the South. Powerful industrial leaders 
have taken the place of the old-time politi- 
cian in the South. The president of a great 
cotton mill moves freely throughout the na- 
tion, mingles with the biggest men, studies the 
large facts in the modern world, keeps his eye 
upon the markets of China and the factories 
of England, is sensitive to the financial changes 
of Wall street, reads the most progressive pa- 
pers and has an eagle eye for social stability, 
economic progress and national power. The 
industrial leader is independent in thought and 
political action. He pins his faith to nobody’s 
sleeve. He faces tremendous opportunities in 
materia] development. He has based his life 
on a knowledge of natura] and economic forces. 
He knows the value of initiative, skill, and 
populer intelligence. He is not of the looking- 
backward species. He believes in the future, 
and conscious of the rectitude of his course, he 
is superior to those who are swayed by petty 
prejudices and out-worn traditions. 


LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES * 


LULA O. ANDREWS, State Female Normal School, Farmville 


SeventH Grade 
A. Oral Language. 

1. Usage work.—The. forms to be studied 
should be chosen from the most diffi- 
cult ones of the lower grades, with such 
additions as are found necessary. The 
intention should be to give the pupils 
the mastery of the simple essentials of 
good English. Apply, now, the test of 
well known grammatical principles ‘to 
common errors of speech, especially in 
the use of old verbs, pronouns and ad- 


jectives. Review and summarize_ all 
ee 


*Copyright 1909 by Lula O. Andrews. 


previous forms of usage, as this is the 
last year of the grammar grades. 

a. Drill on all z-a-u verbs; as, sing, sang, 
sung; drink, drank, drunk; begin, be- 
gan, begun; ete. 

b. Seek for the mastery of shall and will, 
should and would, in statements and in 
questions. 

(1) To express simple futurity. 
(2) To express determination, promise, 
willingness, consent, etc. 

c. Discriminate between may and can. 

d. Continue the study of sit and set, lie 
and Jay. 
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e. Study all forms and uses of be. 

f. Jf I were, etc., continued from the sixth 
grade, with these additions: 

If I were they—If you were they—If 
he or she were they. 

If they were you—If they were I—If 
they were he or she. 

g. Proper use of like and as 7f. 

h. Adjectives following copulative verbs 
continued. 

i. Predicate pronouns: sixth grade forms 
continued, with these additions: 

It is we—Is it we? 
It is they—Is it they? 

j. Attack with vigor oughter and hadn't 
oughter, ain't got no, and similar ex- 
pressions. 

k. Agreement of each one, every one, 
everybody, anybody, nobody, and some- 
body with the singular verb, and with 
the pronouns representing them. 

. Require the use of really good, really 
well, really hard, really pleasant, etc., 
instead of veal good, real well, etc. 

m. Errors heard by teacher and pupils re- 
ported and discussed frequently. 

n. Redouble care in correcting slovenly or 
illiterate pronunciation. To the previ- 
ous lists add such words as borrow, yel- 
low, irregular, illustrate, idea, memory, 
office, offer, weary, program, quotient, 
quotation, physiology, ete. 

2. Oral composition. 

a. Work of the sixth grade continued. 

b. Additional topics for conversation les- 
sons. 

(1) Some things the children have 
made or done, and how. 

(a) In housework,;—cooking, sew- 
ing, cleaning up; keeping house 
with mother away; washing and 
ironing; tending the baby; mak- 
ing candy, preserves, pickles, 
jelly ; beautifying the parler, din- 
ing rcom, mother’s room, brother's 


planned for kitchen, cellar, dairy, 
etc. 


(b) In farm or garden,—preparing 


for spring planting; making a 
crop of tobacco, peanuts, pota- 
toes, etc.; improving fruits, vege- 
tables, flowers; harvesting grain; 
caring for the garden or flower- 
yard; shading the porch or a 
sunny window; making a grass- 
plot or lawn; making the grove 
attractive; protecting the song 
birds and the game; getting rid 
of plant enemies of various 
kinds; ete. 


(c) In the store or office,—selling 


to an unwilling customer; my big- 
gest sales; buying a stock of new 
goods; improving-the appearance 
of store and stock; learning to 
keep books; learning type-writ- 
ing; etc. 


(d) Handling tools,—on the farm, 


in the blacksmith shop, in the 
house, in the carpenter’s shop; 
shoeing a horse; sharpening hoes 
and plows; mending harness or 
vehicles; turning the garret or an 
unused room into a_ workshop; 
working in wood, leather, ‘or 
metal; building fences, bridges, 
barns, etc.; making screens for 
doors and windows; trellises for 
yard or garden; shelves for books 
and closets; swings and ham- 
mocks; summer house or spring- 
house; making a rustic bench, 
bridge, or gate, etc. 


(e) In receiving and entertaining 


guests, expected or unexpected. 


(f) In any emergency of any 


kind,—when the horse ran away; 
when the house caught on fire: 
during the storm; ete. 


(g) In making Christmas or birth- 


day gifts. 


room, my own room; clever plans (2) Noteworthy state or national events, 
or devices for saving time and la- social. civic, commercial, or educa- 


bor in housework; conveniences cational. 
/ 
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(3) Matters of world-wide interest. 

(a) Interesting political or war 
news of other countries. 

(b) Heroic deeds of rescue. 

(c) Great achievements in com- 
merce, manufacturing, science, 
literature, art, etc. 

¢(d) Inventions and discoveries. 

(4) Meeting, seeing, or hearing distin- 
guished people. 

(5) Occupations and professions,—how 
people earn a living; how they benefit 
mankind; how I should like best to 
earn my living, and why; ete. 

(6) Folk-lore study of popular supersti- 
tions and traditions; of weather- 
couplets, and weather signs; etc. 

e. Recitations by topics,—in history, geo- 
graphy, science, literature, emphasizing 
orderly arrangement, and guarding 
against scrappy, disjointed recitations. 

d. Outlines for topical recitations, reports, 
and written compositions formulated in 
class. 

. Reports, based on observation and on 
reading. 

f. Discussion of several simple proposi- 
tions for debate. 

g. Sentence drills for variety in expres- 
sion, recasting or reconstructing sent- 
ences. 

(1) Without changing the meaning. 

(2) To strengthen the meaning. 

(3) To soften the meaning. 


h. Complete, fitting answers to questions — 


in all classes. 
i. Well worded definitions in all classes. 
3. If the school equipment permit, teach the 
children to use cyclopedias and other 
books of reference. 
4. Memory work continued and slightly in- 
creased. 


B. Written Language. 


1. Dictation: reviews and summaries of the 
previous work in punctuation, capitali- 
zation, mechanical formalities of compo- 
sition writing, homonyms, synonyms, 
ete. 

a. Without previous study. 


b. After previous study. 

ce. To drill on errors found ,in papers. 

d. To become familiar with new words. 

e. To aid in spelling. 

f. To strengthen right use of proper con- 
versational forms. 


2. Sentence and paragraph practice. 


a. Written work following the line of the 
oral sentence drills given above under g. 

b. Construction work done in class to over- 
come faulty sentence structure and 
poorly arranged paragraphs. 


3. Composition.—Continuation of former 


types but with greater encouragement 

to freedom, independence, individuality, 

and fluency. Some simple elements of 
style may be sought for. 

a. Letter writing.—Letters should now be 
longer and more varied in contents than 
those of previous graces. 

(1) Social forms. 

(a) Friendly letters. 

(b) Informal invitations and re- 
plies. 

(c) Formal invitations and replies. 

(d) Notes of good wishes and con- 
gratulations. 

(e) Notes of thanks or appreci- 
ation. 

(f) Notes written to a host or 
hostess after a visit. 

(2) Business letters. 

(a) Brief orders of various kinds. 

(b) Acknowledgment of receipt of 
goods ordered. 

(c) Application for a position. 

(3) Short newspaper letters—suitable 
able for the news column of the local 
paper. 

b. Original papers, of four or five para- 
graphs, on themes chosen by the pupils 
themselves according to their own tastes. 
It is best, at first. to restrict the themes 
to the narration of actual events, the de- 
scription of actual things touching their 
own lives. or the expression of their own 
opinions concerning any subject. This 
tends to insure interest, freedom and 
fluency of expression, sincerity and hon- 








esty. The principles of paragraphing 
should be carefully regarded, observing 
the paragraph standards of simplicity, 
correctness, clearness, unity, ease, and 
effectiveness. 

The pupils should be led to self-criti- 
cism and to kindly criticism of one an- 
other’s work. 

. Provide frequent opportunities,—five or 
ten minute periods,—for practice in 
ready writing in class. The topics for 
conversation lesson and oral composi- 
tion should furnish excellent themes. 
d. Writing by outline: occasional repro- 
ductions of, or reports on matter ob- 
tained by reading, observation, or class 
discussion in the language lesson and in 
other subjects. 

. Study, by illustrations, the principal 
forms of prose composition,—descrip- 
tion, narration, exposition, and argu- 
ment, especially the first two. Regular 
text-books in reading and supplement- 
ary reading should be of help here. 


C. Word study,—-still pursued mainly in con- 


nection with other subjects. 


1. Give greater attention to the choice of 


words, in both oral and written lan- 
guage, for the sake of effective expres- 
sion. 


2. Study well chosen selections from all 


kinds of literature to illustrate the fine 
choice of words. Make full use of the 
supplementary reading in this work. 


8. Definite attempts to extend the vocabu- 


lary. 


4. A little historical word study, supple- 


mented by the teacher, giving the origin, 
history. and interesting changes in the 
meaning or form of some of our famil- 


iar words. 


5 Analysis of words, separating them into 


root, prefix, and suffix, with a discussion 
of the change in meaning brought about 
by the different prefixes and suffixes. 
Some of the most common Latin roots, 
prefixes, and suffixes and their meanings 
may be studied with profit and interest. 


6. Synonyms: the following are suggested 
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for special study: awful, alarming, 
dreadful, horrible, terrible, fearful, 
frightful, shocking; grand, great, sub- 
lime, majestic, important, imposing, no- 
ble, stately, dignified, exalted, lofty, su- 
perb; gorgeous, richly colored, splendid, 
brilliant, magnificent; beautiful, pretty, 
handsome, charming, lovely, attractive, 
exquisite, elegant; nice, dainty, scrupu- 
lous, particular, exact, neat, fine, agree- 
able, fastidious; fix, fasten, place, se- 
cure, settle, plant, root, attach, bind, de- 
cide, locate; chum, associate, companion, 
friend, comrade, partner, mate; funny, 
amusing, laughable, comical, ridiculous, 
droll, queer, strange, odd, peculiar, un- 
common, fantastic, grotesque; absurd, 
senseless, foolish, nonsensical, ridicu- 
lous; make, do, cause, construct, create, 
manufacture, perform, fashion, shape, 
frame, effect, bring about, bring to pass, 
réquire, compel; calm, serene, placid, 
cool, composed, collected, quiet, peaceful, 
smooth, undisturbed, tranquil; bright, 
light, sunny, shining, brilliant, radiant, 
dazzling, sparkling, gleaming, glimmer- 
ing, glistening, shimmering, flashing, 
glaring, glowing, flaming, blazing, flar- 
ing, glittering. 


7. Young people of this age show a strong 


tendency to “gushing,” absurd extrava- 
gances in speech.—grand, perfectly love- 
ly, darling, gorgeous, and other such 
words being their favorite descriptive 
terms for even the most trivial things. 
Attempt. gently and tactfully, to curb 
this tendency, and supplant these ex- 
pressions by something more accurate, 
and therefore more expressive and more. 
wholesome. The synonyms above are 
chosen to help in this. 


8. Guard against objectionable forms of 


slang. If there is time, make a thorough 
study of slang; its origin and character, 
different classes, its influence upon the 
language at large and upon the vocabu- 
lary of the individual. Point out some 
new reputable words and phrases that 
were once objectionable slang. 
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9. Simile, personification, and metaphor, 
studied in reading and in literature, and 
applied whether they are natural and 
effective. 

D. Spelling. 

1. Plans for the sixth grade continued in 
more advanced form. 

2. Word building: lists of words to which 
-ant, -ent, -ance, -ence, -ard, -ster, -ity, 
-ive, -acy, -ary, may be added; to which 
il-, and ir-, and fore- may be prefixed. 
Study the meanings of words thus form- 
ed. Review previous work, and use any 
other prefixes and suffixes desired. 

. Analysis of sounds; sound spelling. 

. The marking of all common vowel sounds 
and common consonant sounds. 

. Comparative lists: grouping words upon 
any principle specified by the teacher. 

. Homonyms, more advanced, if needed: 
freeze, frieze; fate, fete; clause, claws; 
phrase, frays; ark, arc; mantle, mantel; 
profit, prophet; rye, wry; current, cur- 
rant; sight, site, cite; pray, prey; seed, 
cede; session, cession; council, counsel ; 
serial, cereal. 

. Spelling rules: review and summary. 

. Drills upon words commonly mispro- 
nounced, but avoiding “pedantic precise- 
ness.” 

. Acquire ease in using the dictionary for 
syllabication, accent, pronunciation, 
spelling, and meaning. 

10. Occasional spelling matches. 

11. Pronunciation matches. 


E. Grammar: grammar as a formal, technical © 


subject taken up, but not to the exclu- 
sion of language work, upon which the 
emphasis must still be placed. A good, 
elementary text-book, not too advanced, 
should be in the hands of the students. 
1. Sentence study. 

a. Kinds, as to meaning,—all varieties. 

b. Kinds, as to structure,—simple and 
compound. The complex sentence may 
be pointed out as needed, but not studied 
and analyzed until the second term. 

ce. Analysis. 
(1) Essential elements: subject, predi- 


cate, object, complement,—of all the 

simpler kinds and materials. 

(2) Subordinate elements. 

(a) Simple modifiers. 

(b) Phrase modifiers. 

(c) Clauses: noun, adjective, adverb, 
—studied more carefully the second 
term. 

(3) Conjectives of all kinds,—conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, conjunctive pro- 
nouns, and adverbs. 

(4) Independent elements of the most 
familiar and necessary types,—with 
special attention paid to the proper 
punctuation of these when written. 

d. Combination of clauses into sentences. 

e. Condensation of clauses into simple 
modifiers. 

f. Expansion of single words into phrases 
and clauses. 

g. Inversions of sentence order.. 

Noret.—-The four points mentioned un- 

der d, e, f, and g above, can best be stud- 

ied in connection with the discussion of 
the correction of the pupils’ composi- 
tions. 


2. Parts of speech. 


a. Nouns. 
(1) Kinds. 
(a) First term,—proper, common and 
collective. 
(b) Second term,—add verbal and 
abstract. 
(2) Properties. 
(a) Number and gender. 
(b) Case. 

(1) First term: nominative case as 
subject, subjective complement, 
appositive, and word of address. 
Second term: all the independent 
uses of the nominative added. 

(2) First term: objective case as di- 
rect and indirect objects of the 
verb, as object of a preposition, 
and as appositive. Second term: 
as an adverb, and as objective 
complement added. 

(3) First term: possessive as a 











modifier. Second term: posses- 
sive as an appositive added. 
b. Verbs. 
(1) First term. 

(a) Transitive 
verbs. 

(b) Copula and copulative verbs. 

(c) Auxiliary verbs. 

(d) Tense. 

(e) Mode: indicative and impera- 
tive; the subjunctive merely 
pointed out as the occasioh arises. 

(f) Verb-phrases: besides the fu- 
ture and perfect verb-phrases, 


and intransitive 


study progressive and _ passive 
forms. 

(g) Simple view of participle and 
infinitive. 


(2) Second term. 

(a) Transitive and 
verbs continued. 

(b) Copula and copulative verbs 
continued. 

(c) New and old verbs.—These may 
be introduced the first term if pre- 
ferred. 

(d) Auxiliary and notional verbs. 

(e) Continuation of tense, with 
special study of the future. 

(f) Continuation of mode, 
adding the subjunctive. 

(g) Continuation of verb-phrases, 
with the addition of the em- 
phatic, conditional, potential, and 
obligative phrases. 

(h) More advanced study of infini- 
tives and participles. 

c. Pronouns. 
(1) First term. 

(a) Simple personal pronouns. 

(b) Interrogative pronouns. 

(c) Relative pronoun,— simplest 
view, as connective pronoun. 

(2) Second term. 
(a) Personal pronouns, situple and 
compound. 
(b) Interrogative pronouns. 
(c) Indefinite pronouns. 
(d) Relative pronouns, complete. 


intransitive 


now 


> 
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d. Adjectives, kinds and comparisons. 
e. Adverbs, kinds and comparison. 
f. Conjunctions. 
(1) First term: as needed in simple 
and compound sentences. 
(2) Second term: add those needed 
in complex sentences. 
g. Prepositions, of al] kinds. 
h. Interjections. 


SEVENTH GRADE 
Stories ; 
Athena, the Goddess of Wisdom. 
Odin’s Search for Wisdom (Repeated)— 
Mabie. 

Death of Balder.--Mabie. 

How Loke Was Punished.—Mabie. 

The Twilight of the Gods.—Mabie. 

The New Earth.—Mabie. 

Stories of the Pilgrims. 

Rip Van Winkle.—Irving. 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow.—lIrving. 

The Great Stone I'ace—Hawthorne. 

A Christmas Carol.—Dickens. 

The First Christmas Tree—Henry Van 
Dyke. 

The Bee-Man of Orn.—Stockton. 

The Other Fellow.—William Hawley Smith. 

Stories of Joan of Are. 

Stories of King Arthur.—Lanier’s “The 
Boy’s King Arthur;” Radford’s “King 
Arthur and His Knights.” 

Moses. the Man. 

Parable of the Sower.—Matt. 13: 3-8. 


Poems: 


“To the Fringed Gentian.”—Bryant. 

“To a Waterfowl.”—Bryant. 

“The Huskers.”—Whittier. 

“The Snow-Storm.”—Emerson. 

“Snow-Bound.”—Whittier. 

*“Q) Litttle Town of Bethlehem.”—Phillips 
Brooks. 

“A Christmas Carol.”—Rossetti. 

“Ring Out. Wild Bells..—From “In Me 
moriam,” Tennyson. 

“The Bugle Song.”—Tennyson’s “The Prin- 
cess.” 
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“The Chambered Nautilus.”—Holmes. 

*“Psalm of Life.”—Longfellow. 

“Bannockburn.”—Robert Burns. 

“To a Mountain Daisy.”—Burns. 

“Daffodils.”—Wordsworth. 

“Spring.”—Timrod. 

“Song of the Chattahoochee.”—Lanier. 

*“The Marsh Hen.—From “The Marshes of 
Glynn,”—Lanier. 

“The Bells.”—Edgar Allan Poe. 

“Annabel Lee.”—Poe. 

*“To-day.”—Carlyle. 

*“(Gospels.”—Richard Burton. 

*“Abou Ben Adhem.”—Leigh Hunt. 

“Sir Galahad.”—Tennyson. 

*“T)phill.”—Rossetti. 

“The Arab and His Steed.”—Mrs. Norton. 

“God Give us Men!?—J. G. Holland. 

*“Columbus.”—Joaquin Miller. 

“Warran’s Address.”—J. Pierpont. 

*“Concord Hymn.”—Emerson. 

*“Star Spangled Banner.”—F. S. Key. 

“The American Flag.”—Joseph Rodman 
Drake. 

*“Tove of Country.”—Sir Walter Scott. 

“Paul Revere’s Ride.”—-Longfellow. 

“How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix.”—Browning. 

“Little Giffen, of Tennessee.”—Francis O. 
Ticknor. 

*“Tribute to Lee.”—Ben Hill. 

*“Wisdom.”-——Prov. 3:13-17. 

“Wisdom.”—Job. 28: 12-28. 

*The First Psalm. 


Pictures: 


The Angelus.—Millet. 

The Sower:—Millet. 

Landing of the Pilgrims.—Rothermel. 

Pilgrims Going to Church.—Boughton. 

Pilgrim Exiles—Boughton. 

Landing of Columbus.—Vanderlyn. > 

Columbus on the Deck of the Santa Maria.— 
Piloty. 

Sir Galahad.—Watts. 

King Arthur.—Viccher. 

Halt in Oasis Schreyer. 

Lion of Lucerne.—Thorwaldsen. 


An old Monarch.—Landseer. 

Christ and the Fisherman.—Zimmerman. 
The Christ.—Thorwaldsen. 

The Holy Night.—Correggio. 

Arrival of the Shepherds.—LeRolle. 
Christmas Chimes.—Blashfield. 
Sistine Madonna.—Raphael. 
Moses.—Michael Angelo. 

Victory of Samothrace. 

Joan of Arc.—Clapin. 

Joan of Arc.—Bastien-Lepage. 
Portrait of His Mother.—Whistler. 


Memory Gems: 


Every brave man is a man of his word, and 
shuns more than death the shame of ly- 
ing. —Corneille. 


One always has time enough, if one apply it 
well. _ —Goethe. 


Be just, and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy coun- 
try’s, 
Thy God’s and truth’s. 
—Shakespeare. 


Temperance, indeed, is a bridle of gold; ‘and 
he who uses it rightly is more like a god 


than a man. —Burton. 


The secret of success is constancy to pur- 
pose. —Disraeli. 


The people’s safety is the law of God. 
—James Otis. 


I know what true happiness is, for I have 
done good work. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure. 
—Tennyson. 


The hours are yours *twixt dawn and night; 
And since that youth’s sure aftermath 
Is memory—use the day aright. 

—Richard Burton. 


Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
—Tennyson. 
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Learn never to repine at your own misfor- 
tunes, or to envy the happiness of an- 
other. —Addison. 

I am not afraid of becoming too familiar 
with beautiful things. 

—William Black. 


tf 


f 
One of the sublimest things in the world is 


plain truth. —Bulwer-Lytton. 


? 
\ 


There is no duty we so much underrate as 
the duty of being happy. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


Say, what is Honor? ‘Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame. 
—Wordsworth. 
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Were I so tall to reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul: 

The mind’s the standard of the man. 
Who is the patriot? It is he 

Who knows no boundary, race or creed, 
Whose nation is humanity, 

Whose countrymen all, souls that need. 

—Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 


Believe not each accusing tongue, 
As most weak people do; 

But still believe that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true. 


So I will trudge with heart elate, 
And feet with courage shod, 
Yor that which men call chance and fate 
Ts the handiwork of God. 
—Alice Cary. 


THE BEAUTY OF OUR NATIVE TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 


The following striking article by Mr. Jac- 
ques Busbee, of Raleigh, North Carolina’s 
most distinguished artist, appears in a late 
issue of North Carolina Education. It was pre- 
pared especially for the benefit of teachers in 
planning the improvement. of school grounds, 
but the suggestions made will be found no less 
helpful to the farmer or farmer’s wife who 
wishes to make the farm home itself “a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” We heard a 
nurseryman recently commenting scornfully on 
the action of a man who cut down the magnifi- 
cent oaks about his home and then ordered im- 
ported maples to replace them! Few indeed 
would be guilty of such extreme blindness to 
the glory of our commoner trees and shrubs, 
but the failure to appreciate them is certainly 
general enough to justify us in laying special 
emphasis on Mr. Busbee’s excellent article as 
given herewith: 

The pride of English gardens is American 
plants. When the kalmia and rhododendron 
bloom in the great park and gardens of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s estate at Chatsworth, the 
gates are opened to the public who flock to ad- 
mire these floral marvels from the Alleghany 
Mountains. The city parks and public squares 


of Paris and Berlin are gay with the weeds 
of our fields and woods: the butterfly weed and 
some varieties of wild sunflower and wild as- 
ters are especially prized. 

On the contrary, American gardens are filled 
with exotics from the four corners of the earth, 
and rarely with us can a native plant or tree be 
found unless it was there before the garden 
was laid out, though recently a marked inter- 
est is showing itself in hardy perennials of na- 
tive varieties. 

In Japanese gardens, those wonderful exam- 
ples of landscape gardening in miniature, no 
foreign flowers can be found: cherry, plum, 
iris, peony, chrysanthemum, maple, bamboo, 
pine: every one is a native. And the result of 
this intense love of their own natural surround- 
ings, this appreciation of familiar beauty, is an 
art unique, an art that starting from insular 
self-satisfaction has made a word-progress and 
triumph. 


THE GLORY OF OUR OWN NATIVE PLANTS 


Not until we fully appreciate. our surround- 
ings can we hope to have any form of art wor- 
thy the name. 
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Some of the finest flowers on earth grow in 
our woods; and we ignore them, except on Eas- 
ter Monday when we decorate picnic wagons 
with them. The rhododendron, the flame 
azalea (Azalea calendulacea), the kalmia 
(known locally as ivy, mountain laurel, or cal- 
ico bush) have not a peer. 

Surely you have noticed in early spring a 
mass of dogwood against a background of 
pine; or red bud (Cercis canadensis) mingling 
its purple pink with the white of haw or wild 
plum. There is not a foreigner in one of our 
gardens to compare with them. There is no 
tree more beautiful in flower or more stately 
and symmetrical in form than the tulip poplar 
(Liriodendron tulipifera). In earliest spring 
the trees are a shimmer of tenderest green and 
in autumn a gorgeous gold. 

No tropic palm, no South Sea Island conifer, 
can equal a young long-leaf pine (Pinus Aus- 
tralis). If this tree suffered less with home- 
sickness, if it were less difficult to cultivate, it 
would be grown by florists for house decoration 
as they now grow palms and the Norfolk 
Island pine (Auricaria excelsa). 


SOME SIMPLE RULES FOR ORNAMENTAL PLANTING 


In ornamental planting there are but two or 
three general rules—the rest is personal taste, 
good or bad. Plant in groups or masses, leav- 
ing open lawn, balancing spaces; and plant for 
contrast of color and form. To illustrate: if 
there happens to be a group of pines on the 
school grounds,, plant white dogwood among 


them, and one tree of hybrid pink dogwood - 


bought from some nursery. The wild crab ap- 
ple whose fragrant pink blossoms rival the 
famed cherry of Japan, or wild plum (Prunus 
Americana), grouped with holly trees, har- 
monizing by contrast, would create an effect 
that could not be surpassed by any exotics. Or, 
in autumn, the color effect could hardly be 
bettered than by planting hickory trees with 
sweetgum, the deep gold of the one intensify- 
Ing the ox-blood red of the other. But the 
combinations are endless and one need never 


leave the woods five miles from home for ma- 
terial. 
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MAKING USE OF NUT-BEARING AND FRUIT TREES 


It would be wise to combine beauty, useful- 
ness, and profit by planting largely of nut- 
bearing trees. Pecan and hickory, especially 
shell barks, black walnut and Japan walnut, 
Spanish and Japan chestnut trees, will all 
thrive in most places in the South, and all are 
beautiful as shade trees. In our mountains 
the chestnut is spontaneous. The Japan wal- 
nut is a fine small tree with broad umbrella- 
like crown, bearing early from the nut. Eng- 
lish walnuts are too capricious bearers, in this 
latitude, to be of any economic value. 

As to fruit trees the crop would not be a 
consideration, but a knowledge of budding and 
grafting would be a valuable asset for every 
child. F 


IMPORTED PLANTS AND EVERGREENS 


Imported plants have been grown so long in 
shrubberies that they have lost their national- 
ity—lilacs, red quince, forsythia, spiraea, and 
many others seeming almost indispensable for 
early spring effect. In laying out grounds, 
give large preference to evergreens. They lend 
a charm to winter and a constancy to the gar- 
den. Japanese bamboo, English laurel, privets, 
yucca (the native bear grass or Adam’s needle, 
is a yucca), eleagnus, holly, etc., are all desir- 
able. 

Nothing is more beautiful than bamboo in 
winter, yielding with the weight of sleet or 
snow, yet springing upright again at the first 
thaw. 


GO TO THE WOODS FOR VINES AND HARDY PLANTS 


TI have omitted small, tender or deticate va- 
rieties of plants as they seem unsuited for 
school grounds where strong growing and 
hardy varieties are wanted that need no gar- 
dener’s care. When vines are required, go to 
the woods. There grow yellow jessaimine, red 
honeysuckle, clematis, and one of tne most 
beautiful of all vines, the scarlet bignonia. 
Most people warn against this last as poison 
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oak or cow itch. It is a base slander; for it 


is perfectly harmless and unusually beautiful, 
climbing on wood or brick like ivy and hold- 
ing out long clusters of orange red flowers to 
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countless humming birds. The insidious poi- 
son oak or poison ivy (Rus toxicodendron, one 
of the sumach family) warns you with no flam- 
ing color or conspicuous high sign. 





KEEPING AFTER SCHOOL 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP, in Journal of Education 


There is no pedagogical, psychological, phy- 
sical, or moral reason for keeping children af- 
ter school. 


It is wicked for a teacher to spend time in 
the school-room after a long day. It is wholly 
wrong for a teacher’s last experience of the 
day to be one of punishment of pupils, or of 
work with dull, slow, or unattractive children. 
It is a shadow over the day that depresses the 
teacher. 


It is wholly wrong for any child to end a 
schoo] day in punishment, directly or indi- 
rectly. 


Many schools close the day with songs, and 
Canadian schools usually close with “God save 
the King.” 

Many schools have the devotional exercises 
at the close. Many have the reading lesson the 
last thing, or the drawing, something that they 
like best, so that they will go away cheerfully, 
with a hearty desire to return. 

Children should go out with their mates, 
should have the social flavor at the close of the 
day. 

Physically. socially. morally they need a 
bright ending of the day, as do the teachers. 

Thirty years ago, when upon the school 
board in a city. then of 50,000, I made a vig- 
orous campaign against this nonsense, which 
was then and there practiced to the limit. Ar- 
gument, rules, and regulations accomplished 
nothing. The practice was too firmly estab- 
lished, the teachers as a whole regarded it as 
the only cure-all. The first successful disturb- 
ance of their peace of mind was through an 
absurd situation. Miss A was by far the 


strongest woman.-in the largest building in the 
city, and she simply would not stop the prac- 
tice no matter what was said, and she was too 
important a teacher to be deposed or disturbed 
for such a cause, and so long as she was de- 
fiant others could be. Miss A was uni- 
formly late to church, to concerts, to lectures, 
and on every public occasion. It was quite the 
regulation thing for her to go into church 
thirty minutes late and sneak into a back seat. 
Three members of the school board decided to 
visit all rooms after school and take the record 
of the offences for which they were detained. 
In Miss A ’s room this happened: 


“What are you detained for, Alma?” “For 
being late this noon.” 

“How late were you?” “Tnree minutes.” 

“How long are you to be detained?” “Half 
an hour.” 

“Ts thet the truth, Miss A——?” “Yes, T am 
bound to break up tardiness.” 

“Do you have much of it?” “Almost none.” 

“Ts Alma in the habit of being late?” “This 
is the first offence.” 

“Ten times the lateness.” said a member of 
the board. “Well, the P H church 
better establish that rule.” 

Miss A—— smiled until she laughed. and 
every one of the ten detained children and 
the three members of the board joined in up- 
roarious laughter. 

Finally, when she could speak, she said: 
“You may all go.” 





She taught twenty-five years after that, and 
she never detained a pupil. No pupil has eve 
been detained in that building. 
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MANASSAS AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


Professor Button and his Class Judging Corn 





The Domestic Science Class Serving Lunch 
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NATURE STUDY 


PROF. L. S. BARBER 


[Read before the Primary Section at DeLand, Fla ] 


The subject matter of Nature Study comes 
under two divisions of Natural Science Study 
the Observational and the Experimental. The 
observational sciences are Botany, Geology. 
Zoology, Meterology and Astronomy. The ex- 
perimental sciences are Physics and Chemis- 
try. 

The greater part of Nature Study work done 
in the lower grades should come from the ob- 
servational sciences, and of these Botany and 
Zoology seem to furnish popular fields. 

The simplest objects and the simplest phe- 
nomena will usually be most illustrative and 
useful. The parts and shapes of leaves, their 
autumn coloring, rising of sap, the structure 
of buds, the sprouting of seeds—things the 
child sees, perhaps every year but rarely ob- 
serves—afford rich material for work in bot- 
any. The flight and song of birds, their nest- 
ing habits, their food; the peculiarities and 
uses of domestic animals; the insects that are 
useful, and those that are obnoxious to man— 
all offer opportunities for Zoological study. 

Physics includes such facts as that water 
wets paper, is abserbed by a brick, rolls in 
drops over a dusty floor and evaporates frem 
the glass on the teacher’s desk. There is chem- 
istry in the burning of the coal in the stove, in 
a rusty nail, in the bread the children eat for 
lunch, and in the water they drink. 

We may here only attempt to suggest sore 
general principles and facts that should guice 
the work in the various grades and to give 
some specific illustrations of the manner cf 
handling those subjects in which work can best 
be done: 

(1) The pupils must come into in‘erestrd 
contact with nature; they must observe and 
experiment for themselves at first hand. 

(2) Accuracy and completeness of obser~a- 
tion are the first ends to be sought. Nature 
study must train all the senses. 

(3) The work must be so conducted that the 


pupil may see the unity in Nature, in the 
great diversity of things. 

By the skill of the teacher, even the young 
pupils may be led to see the distinction be- 
tween organic and inorganic, vegetable and 
animal, physical and chemical. And as ad- 
vancement is made in power of observation 
and comparison, finer and finer distinctions 
of function and structure will be perceived and 
enjoyed. 

The teacher must have the true inquiring 
spirit and a love of Nature, for it is only when 
she has these that she can impart them to her 
pupils, and only when she has these can she be 
sympathetic with her pupil’s efforts to find out 
for themselves what may be familiar to her. 
It is by the skillful questioning of the teacher 
that the pupil is made to see that there is 
something to see. It is not enough to place 
the pupil among the objects and tell him to 
“look and see.” The constant aim of the teach- 
er must be to get the pupil to see in the com- 
mon things around him what he had not seen 
before, though he-may have had his eyes upon 
them hundreds of times. 

Nature study may be made to furnish the 
material for much other work. It has truly 
keen called a valuable core of concentration 
It furnishes material for modeling and draw- 
ing. for expression it has a rich esthetic and 
ethical value. 

The following plans seem to be the most 
satisfactory ones to illustrate both the general 
principles of methods that have been proposed 
and the specific method of Nature study exer- 
cises, and are to be taken rather as suggestive 
than as rules. 

Vhe principle that should guide in the se 
lection of material is the analytico-syntheti¢, 
the one based on the fact that the natural 
movement of the child’s mind in learning '§ 
from the whole to the parts. It must be re 
membered that a whole should be selected 
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suited to the advancement of the pupil. Con- 
cerning this fact we may say that the teacher 
must get it out of her own experience, the 
only true source of a knowledge of adapting 
the phase of work to the proper phase of the 
child’s mental development. 


FIRST LESSON ON PLANTS 


I, Special ends of the lesson— 

(1) Training in analytic observation of a 
plant as a whole. 

(2) Teaching names of five principal 
parts of a plant. 

(3) Teaching the essential functions of 
these parts. 

II. Processes in realizing these ends— 

(1) Teacher brings into school a plant; 
any simple weed. A plant should be 
selected with both flower and fruit, 
or seed, upon it. 

(2) When the pupils, who should not 
have been told what was coming, are 
called upon, the teacher holding up 
the plant asks, “What is this?” The 
answers will be various. And if the 
teacher can in a few seconds question 
the pupils in calling it a “plant,” it 
is best to do so. He immediately, 
asks the pupils to name other plants. 

(8) Beginning with the root, the teacher 
asks what it is, then the stem, next 
the leaves, then the flower and fruit. 

(4) Beginning again with the root, the 
teacher asks the use of each part. 

(5) To class the teacher says, “To-mor- 
row each of you bring me a plant 
with a root like this.” 

Another lesson may be on leaves; tell the 
pupils to gather, as they come to school the 
next morning, three or four kinds of leaves. 
When the leaves are brought, the teacher mixes 
them, and asks the pupils to sort them. Some 
may sort with reference to color, some with 
reference to form. This affords opportunity 
for classification in many ways. 

The teacher illustrates with leaves in hand, 
the difference between simple and compound 
leaves. The lesson is closed by the teacher 


‘observations 


telling the children that to-morrow each one 
of them bring him a compound leaf. 

In other lessons on leaves the pupils may be 
led to classify them according to base, margin, 
stem, tip and shape of the leaf. 

In all nature study much attention must be 
given to function. The pupils should be set 
to finding out for themselves as much as pos- 
sib!e the uses of things. . 

Following a similar plan, flower and fruit 
may be studied, always asking what is it. 
where is it found, what does it do? technical 
names should be learned when needed. A 
technical name should be learned much in the 
same way the name of a person is learned. 

Plants should be studied as individuals, 
their individual natures, their habits, which 
bloom first in the year—which last, which 
most continuously—all should be  deter- 
mined by observations made upon the 
same specimens week after week. The life of 
some plants may be traced from the seed up. 
The seeds may be planted in boxes and observe 
the changes from the time the seeds first be- 
gin to swell. The following plan has been 
used with good results: The pupils of suffici- 
ently advanced grades may be divided into 
groups at the beginning of the term and to 
each group may be assigned a tree, a thicket, 
a patch of grass or a row of some garden or 
field crop. They should make careful obser- 
vations upon the growth and changes of the 
objects of their study, on the animal life har- 
bored by them, their individual characteris- 
tics, etc., and should report and record these 
accurately at stated periods. 
Such study may go on at all times of the year, 

This plan carried out in the spirit, rather 
than in the mere letter, will be found one of 
the most effective for awakening and sustain- 
ing such interest, and for giving such familiar 
acquaintance with nature as will make the stu- 
dent feel on good terms with every wayside 
weed, and wil] enable him through all his life 
to enjoy the companionship of the many forms 
of life to be found everywhere. 

Much less can be attempted and carried out 
in Zoology than in Botany. The opportuni- 
ties for observation of a kind suited to pupils 
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below the high school are somewhat limited. 
With third or fourth grade pupils, rock 
ledges, sink holes, railroad cuts, etc., may be 
visited and studied with interest. The work 
of streams, how soil is made. The different 
kinds of rocks, fossils and soils. 

By a method similar to the above, Zoology 
may be studied. In Zoology, as well as in Bot- 
any, a regular order should be followed to ob- 
tain good results. The marks and character- 
istics of the individual specimen, the marks of 
the genus or order, as in the case of insects 
from egg through larva and pupa to adult, the 
food of different species and how it is ob- 
tained, the habitat or range, and especially the 
use or disadvantage to man. All these should 
be studied in about the order here indicated. 

Throughout all the work the teacher must 
lead the pupils to see for themselves, to be 
sure of their facts first hand. No study is 
worth anything that does not enrich the in- 
ner and higher life of the student, and for this 
Nature study is pre-eminently adapted. It 
adds much to the resources within the indi- 
vidual. When growing boys and girls come to 
appreciate what has been so richly lavished 
about them, and to understand even a few of 
the revelations of nature, they will not be 
driven to seek an outlet for inherent and rest- 
less activities in the artificialities of society, 
nor will they yield so readily to the tempta- 
tions that are found everywhere. 

The surest and wholesomest way of widen- 
ing the horizon of life is to multipiy interests 
and keep them fresh and eager, and to this 
end there is no stronger contributory influ- 
ence than Nature study. 

Too much stress can not be put upon the 
need and value of planning and using Nature 
study, so that as the pupil progresses he will 
realize the unity and continuity underlying all 
that he sees. 

It is not difficult to lead pupils whose obser- 
vation has been well directed. to grasp to- 
gether. into a true correlation the facts that 
plants need air, sunshine, and water; that they 
must have soil to grow in: that this soil is 
made of crumbled rock and rotted organic 
matter; that animals require air, sunshine and 


water, and depend upon plants or other ani- 
mals for food. 

But there is a deeper unity still, a spiritual 
one, which underlies and informs that spoken 
of above and works itself out in all nature in 
the highest function that nature, as related to 
man, can have, the esthetic and ethical por. 
tion. 

The scientist may have an adequate rational 
comprehension of the parts that air and ya- 
por, sky and earth, trees and rocks, streams 
and flowers, play as components of a natural 
landscape; but after all the landscape must 
appeal for the truest and finest appreciation 
of its highest and most spiritual function— 
that of beauty—to other faculties than the 
understanding. It is quite as well that a yel- 
low primrose should be a yellow primrose and 
nothing more to the one who looks at it as that 
it should be Primula Vulgaris and nothing 
more. Not only should the beauty of color 
and of form in individual specimens of plants, 
animals or crystals make its successful appeal 
to the student, but the pupils should learn 
also to recognize and appreciate the harmony 
of the forms and colors that make a landscape. 
Even quite young pupils may easily learn to 
find the best views in the vicinity of the school 
or their homes, to take pride in them and, 
when possible, to preserve and improve them. 


THE TEACHER 

To make her work effective, the teacher 
must be an observer and lover of nature, she 
must be a constant observer of out-of-door na- 
ture. She must have trained senses. She 
should observe and then read Emerson, Rus 
kin, Tennyson, Wordsworth, James Thomp- 
son, Hayne, Burroughs, Grant Allen—study 
them and compare what they saw and the way 
they saw it with what she saw and the way 
she sees it, and having filled herself with this 
poetic element of science, she must give to her 
pupils to taste of this revealing draught. The 
teacher should read fo the younger pupils and 
with the older ones. 

As much as possible of the work in Nature 
study must be out of doors; and the very first 
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exercises Should seem to the pupils more as 
pleasant walks and outings than as any kind 
of lessons. Their attention should be called 
to the landscape as a whole; they should be 
led to feel the general out-of-door effects in a 
way they never felt it before. 

There is literature for every season, for 
every month. The best English and American 
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writers have been close students of nature. A 
wise use of their writings may lead the pupils 
who like literature but do not like Nature 
study to'see the value of the latter, and may 
serve also to bring those who are devoted to 
science, but do not care for literature to see 
the beauty in true expression. 


CHANGING FRACTIONS TO EQUIVALENT FRACTIONS HAVING A COMMON 
DENOMINATOR 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Superintendent Drawing and Manual Training, Easton, Md. 


“It is evident that the new denominator must be a 
multiple of each present denominator, the smallest 
multiple is the best. Take the fractions %5, 340, 41, 
and 544, forexample. Find the least common multiple 
of the denominators, as here given : 


L.C.M.=3x5x2x %= 210. 


denominators.’”” Notice that you put the factors 2 and 7 
with the factors of the first denominator to make the 
common denominator; put these factors with the 
numerator, 7, and you have %10 for the first fraction. 
Proceed in the same way with each of the other frac- 
tions, and you have the results given above. 


Addition of Fractions and Mixed Numbers. 

This can be illustrated with objects, and with young 
learners it should be so illustrated. The pupil learned 
long ago that he can add like units only. Of course, he 
can change all the given numbers for equivalent frac- 
tions having acommon denominator ; but generally he 
can do better than this, For example, add 10%, 145 
and 1670. Take %0 from %o. and put them with 145, 
thus making a unit. The remaining 540 = %; add % 
and %, making %s. The total result is 104s + 1-+ 16 
= 27%s. 

Again, add 734, 1356, and 15%. Put two of the7 eighths 
with 734, making 8. Change the remaining % to 1544; 
and take 4 of 156, and put them with 13%, making 14. 
We now have 8 + 14 + 151444 = 87 1444. 

Almost every example in addition will allow of some- 
thing like this being done. 

In substraction of fractions, the same principle holds 
as in addition—viz : the numbers must be alike. But 
something better can be done than to change at once 
to a common denominator. For example, take 6% 
from 18, Take 7 from 18 and return the excess of 5; 
the result is 115. Or, proceed as in simple substrac- 
tion, take one of the 8 units and change it to the next 


lower denomination, that is to 8%. Now substract the 
8g, and then take 6 from 17. (But I prefer taking 7 
from 18.) Cause the pupil to see that thisis precisely 
the same principle as what he has done so many times 
before. 

Multiplication of fractions should offer no difficulty, 
If I multiply %2 by 6, I shall have 6 times 5 of the same 
kind as the multiplicand, that is, 6 times %2 or 32%o. 
But here I can find 6 times {the multiplicand by divid- 
ing the denominator, which should always be done 
when it is possible, the result is 542, the same as before. 
The pupil should be taught also to do part of his work 
in this way when he can, even if he cannot do the 
whole; for instance, 8 times 542 is 2 times 4 times %o, 
or 2 times 5g, 1% = 313. 

There is little trouble in multiplying by a fraction 
when we see clearly what it means For example, 
multiply 8 by 36, that is, take % 8 times, We find 2 
times 16 of 8, or #% = 3%. If the multplicand is a 
fraction the work is just the same 

For example, multiply %1 by %, that is,\take 5 times 
Ys of %1. Express the work thus: 


%1x%38x%1x 52x38 152 


The result is a simple fraction with its terms partly 
factored. Cast out the common factor, and reduce the 
terms. The pupil will probably discover that in this 
way he he “multiplies the numerators together for a 
new numerator, and the denominators for a new de- 
nominator. 

Were the factors decimals, the same process is gone 
through essentially. 

Example: Multiply 2.5 by 25; that is, take 25 tenths 
of 25 tenths. : 

One tenth of 2.5 is found by moving the figures one 
place to the right, giving .25; we then find 25 times .25, 
giving 6.25, or 644. 

Division has two meanings. If it means to find how 
many times the divisor is contained in the dividend, 
then divisor and dividend must be m de of the same 
kind. For example: How many times 3% of an orange 
in 6% oranges? Or, how many times 4 of an orange is 
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9144 ofan orange? Of course we divide 91 by 4 without 
regard to the denominators. 

1f division means to find a certain part of the divi- 
dend, then we may proceed directly, as soon as we see 
clearly what is to be done. 

For example, 6% divided by 34. This means 7 times 
1% of 614, or 44 of 7 times 114, as in the following: 

13X7_91_ 59s, 
2X2. 4 

We may say that we divide 13 by 2, then multiply 
the quotient by 7, because we used a divisor 7 times as 
large as we ought, If the pupil discovers that he has 
“inverted his divisor and proceeded as in multiplica- 
tion,”’ give him the benefit of his discovery. The same 
reasoning will apply in division of decimals. 

Example: Divide .075 by .15. 

15) .075 
00.5 

Take 45 of .075; then, as we have used a divisor 100 
times. what it should be, multiply the quotient by 100. 

One other example only. Divide 12% by 5: 

5) 12% 
244 

Take of 12; then reduce the remaining 2 to the next 
lower denomination, as in simple division; that lower 
denomination is sevenths; 1% of 2% is %. 

There should be nothing in arithmetic but plain com- 
mon sense. 

VIII. 
Percentage. 

Perhaps no other part of arithmetic is more difficult 
for the pupil than percentage and its applications. We 
eannot avoid thinking that this is wholly unnecessary. 
There is nothing new in percentage. Any one wh.o un- 
derstands fractions, and is familiar with the decimal 
system as applied to integers and fractions, ought not 
to find any difficulty in understanding percentage, or in 
performing operations under it. Nor does there seem 
to be any reason for going back to sense-perception for 
any of the first principles in this subject; they have all 
been found and illustrated in previous work. It fol- 
lows, then, that if the pupil is seriously troubled in per- 
centage, either he has not mastered his previous work 
or he does not recognize in a new form what he has met 
before. 

Many of our text books treat the subject in such a 
way as to make it wholly mechanical, or algebraic, to say 
the least. We object thus: 

1. To all rigid division into cases. 

2. To all working by formulas. 

8. To any “representations” of a number by ‘‘100 per 
cent.’’ Often the difficulty in the solution of problems 
arises from the questions being so stated in the book 
that it is not clear to the pupil what the per cent. is 
hundredths of. No intelligent progress can be made in 
solving any question till this point is clearly settled. 

Let the pupil clearly understand that ‘‘per cent.” and 
hundredths are exactly synonymousterms At the outset 
let him be drilled, orally and by writing, on any such 
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expressions as those given below, until he realizes their 
perfect equivalence, and is equally ready to use one form 
or another, as best suits his convenience. 

1. 6 per cent. “oo .06 %o. 

2. 25 per cent. 2400 .25 4. 

To find any per cent. of a number is simply to find so 
many hundredths of it, in any way that is most conven. 
ient ; for instance, 7 per cent. of a number is 7 ,hun- 
dredths of it; 1242 per cent. of a number is % of it! 
250 per cent. of a number is 24% times that number, &e. 
Surely the pupil ought to recognize the fact that in such 
work he is not called upon to do any strange or new 
thing, Much of the work in percentage is only an ap- 
plication of thetable of aliquot parts of 100, or 1,000, 
with which the pupil should have become familiar long 
ago Let the following example illustrate: A dealer 
bought some wheat for $750, and sold at a gain of 4 
percent. What did he gain? What did he get for it? 
Don’t talk to the pupil about gaining $4 for every $100, 

Don’t let 100 percent *‘repres nt’’ the cost. Don’t 
trouble him about the ‘‘case”’ this falls under. Come 
right to the point. What is 4 per cent? Ans 145; What 
is this 145 of? Ans $750, the cost. How many dol- 
lars is 145 of $750? Then, what did he gain? What 
did he get for it? 

To find what per cent. one number is of another. 


This means to find what part one number is of 
another ; and, then, to express that part as hundredths. 

Let us illustrate by a few examples, and let us lead 
the pupil to see that there is nothing new involved in 
the work. 


Example I. 


What per cent. of $75 is $25? 

In solving, ask first, what part is $25 of $75? Proba- 
bly the pupil will see at once that $25 is 14 of $75 If he 
has difficulty in grasping this, ask him what part of $75 
is $1? Then what part is $25? Then what is the value 
of 2545 in its lowest term? Having found that $25 is % 
of $75, all that remains is to change % to hundredths. 
By the table of aliquot parts we know that 1% .33%; 
hence $25 is 2344 per cent. of $75. Don’t say anything 
about * Rate,” “ Base,’’ or ‘‘ Percentage ’’; above all, 

; Percentage 
don’t say that Rate = | 


Example 2. 


What per cent. of 45 is 9? 
Solution : 9 is %5 = 4% = .20, 20 percent. of 45 


Example 3. 


What per cent. of 40 is 7? 

Of course, 7 is %o of 40. But I want this expression 
in hundredths; that is, I want a fraction whose denomi- 
nator is 100 Should I multiply the present denomins 
tor 40 by 2% I should have 100 for a denomin:tor; 
hence, if I multiply the numerator 7 by 2%. I shall 
have hundredths for a result. %4o— .17%. 17% per 
cent. 
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Example 4. 

What per cent. is 72 of 40? 

The fraction *%2 offers no opportunity for any special 
process ; but it is evident that if I multiply both terms 
by 100, and then divide by 72, the present denominator, 
Ishall preserve the value of the fraction, and have 100 
fora new denominator. Practically, all I need to do is 
to divide 4900 by 72. I can state the work as follows : 


49 49 x 100 490049 


72 72 x 100 100 
In any case, the general process may be described in 
this way : Find what fraction expresses the part that 
one number is of the other; then make the denomina- 
tor 10\) in the best way that you can, preserving at the 
sume time the value of the fraction. The numerator 
will be the required per cent. 





= 68144 per cent. 


Tov find a number when a certain per cent. of it is given. 


Many p oblems just like this have been solved in 

fractions. I will illustrate by two or three examples. 
Example I. 

20 is 371% per cent. of what number? 37% per cent. 
%; heuce the problem is: 20 is % of what number? 
The explanation is old and familiar; it is as follows : 

If 20 is 3g of some number, 4 of that number is %4 of 
20, which is 633; and the whole number is 5 times 63%, 
or: 8's, 

Example 2. 

32 is 79 per cent. of what number? 

Solution: 32 is 79 per cent. of 100 times %p of 32, 
404%» 

Example 3. 

A man owning 65 per ent of a mill sold 40 per cent. 
of his share f.r $21,000. What was the mill worth at 
that rate? 

Solution: He sold 3% of 1%0 or 1360 of the mill for 
$'1,0(0; henee the mill must be worth 50 times 43 of 
$21,’ 00, or $8 ',76934s. 

To find a number when a given number equals the umber 
requirrd, plus, or minus, a certain per cent. of the required 
number, 

This problem differs from the last in one particular 
only that is, instead of the per cent. which the given 
. Bumber is of the required being given, it must be found 
by the conditions of the questions. Leta few problems 
illustrate: 

Example 1. 

A man sold a horse for $189, gaining 5 per cent or 
2loo of the cost. This point settled, the solution and 
explana ion are just as in the last case - that is, the re- 
quired cost must be 2% of $189, or $180. 

Example 2. 

A gambler lost 1214 per cent. of his money, and had 
$153 left?) How many dollars had he at first? 

If he lost 12% per cent., or %. of his money, $133 
must be % of his money at first. Now, we may solve 
as before; or, better, we may find % of his money by 
aiding 14 of $133 t» $133 at once, giving $152. 
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Example 3. 


What must a grocer ask for tea that costs 75 cents a 
pound, so that he may fall 10 per cent., and still make 
20 per cent. on the cost. : 

Solution: If he makes 20 per cent, or 14, on the cost, 
he must get 75 cents plus 14 of 75 ce.ts, that is, 90 
cents a pound. And if he falls 40 from his asking 
price then 90 cents must be %o of that asking price, 
which is $1 a pound. 


Exan.ple 4, 

A man sells two farms for $6,000 each; on one he 
gains 25 per cent., a: d on the other he loses 25 per cent. 
What is the net gain or loss? 

Solution: FE. dently, on one farm he lost %4 of its 
value, and re ived % of its value; that is, his loss is %4 
of what he icceived, or $2,000. On the other farm he 
gains 14 of its value, and receives 54 of its value; that is, 
his gain is $1,200, or 4% of $6,000. Then his net loss is 
$2.000 $1.200=$800. 

We believe that the principles which these problems 
now wrought illustrate cover ali cases in pe centzge. 
They will serve for profit and loss commission, in- 
surance, a:d all the rest with all their ‘‘cases.”’ When 
once the question, What is the per cent. hundredths of? 
has been clearly settled in the pupil s mind, then it can 
be seen that the problem is essentially the same as one 
of those here wrought. And further, it can be seen that 
there is nothing in the whole subject of percentage that 
is not a repetition of something that ha- been had be- 
fore in fractions or in the study of the decimal system. 

Interest and discount differ from the other applica- 
tions of percentage somewhat because of the introduc- 
tion of the time elem: nt 





THE GOOD TIMES TO BE 
Frank L. Stanton 


Let’s sing abcut the good timcs—the good times 
to he— 

As sing the rivers 
sea; 

As sing the birds—they know not why—when spring- 
time days begin; 

So let us sing the hard times out, and sing the good 
times in! 


rippling on in music to the 


Let’s sing about the geod times, when every cot 

and clod 

send a 

of God; 

When the world a brighter beauty and a rarer grace 
shall win, 

And life shall sing the sad times out, and ring the 


glad times in! 


Shall benediction to the living skies 


Let’s sing about the good times! They'll greet us 
on the way— 

A rose upon the morning’s breast—a sun through- 
out the day; 
When life svrings like a 

the clod, 
And the world rolls on 
gates of God! 


blossom from the color of 
in music to the shining 


—Atlanta Constitution. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The Four Weeks Winter Short Course has been 
well attended and the earnest work of the farmers 
shows their appreciation of this opportunity of en- 
larging their field and increasing their ability. 

This is the third year of the Farmers’ (Short 
Course and it has become an established feature of 
our agricultural department and will grow with its 
growih. The work has been systematized and moves 
with the exse that produces the most good and 
shows the deep interest taken in the matter of bet- 
ter farming both by the farmers in attendance and 
the members of the college faculty who are giving 
them the henefit of trained experience. 

The mornings are devoted to lectures on manage- 
ment of the farm: its animals, crops, machinery, 
ete., and the afternoons are spent in observing the 
practical working of the methods in use in our 
fields, orchards, pastures, barns, dairy and poultry 
yard. 

The following evening lectures’ illustrated by 
lantern slides have proved of much interest: “The 
Mosquito and Disease,’ Dr. Barringer; “Hawks and 
Owls.” Prof. Smyth; “Insectivorous and Grain 
Birds,” Prof. Smyth; “Tropical Economic Plants,” 
Prof. Smyth; “Construction of Farm Roads,” ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Cost Keeping,’ Prof. Randolph; “Hood 
River Methods of Growing the Apple,’ Dr. Fletcher; 
“Civic Betterment,’ Dr. Pletcher; “Experiment Sta- 
tion Work,’ Dr. Fletcher; “Typhoid Fever and Its 
Transmission,” Dr. Reed; *%Agriculture in Cuba,” 
Dr. Mayo. 





WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


On January 17, the fourth of the monthly lectures 
was delivered in the college chapel by the rector 
of the board of visitors, Hon. Robert M. Hughes, of 
Norfolk. Mr. Hughes gave for the name of his en- 
tertaining and scholarly address, “Sappho, the Tenth 
Muse:” and showed a rare facility in making a 
classic subject alive with modern interest and as- 
sociations. Mr. Hughes was introduced very grace- 
fully by President Tyler, and the exercises of the 
evening were closed by Dr. Charles E. Bishop, Pro- 
fessor of Greek and chairman of the Public Activity 
Committee, with an appretiation of the address and 
the spirit in which it was delivered. 

The next lecture will be delivered early in Febru- 
ary by Dr. John Leslie Hall, of the Department of 
English Language and Literature. 

On February 2, the Board of Visitors will hold its 
mid-session meeting in Williamsburg. 

In the Athletic World there is at present 
tivity excent in basket ball. The team lost 
game to the University of Virginia and won 
second from the Y. M. C. A. of Fredericksburg. 

The internrediate examinations began on the 21st 
of January and closed cn the 31st. 


no ac- 
its first 
the 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


The winter term at Washington and Lee began 
with twelve new matriculates, thus bringing the total 
number of students up to 597. It is, therefore, quite 
certain that the total matriculation will exceed 690. 
The total last year was 563. 

It is interesting to note the fact that the incoming 
class this vear includes an unprecedented number of 
students who have attended other colleges. The num- 


ber coming from high schools is much smaller than 
last year, owing to the fourteen unit requirement, 
which is being enforced for the first time this year, 

Only seven per cent. of the new men as “special” 
students, and this is believed to be the best record 
the college has had in this direction. About twenty- 
two per cent. are “conditioned,” the maximum condi- 
tion allowed being four units. 

The fact that Washington and Lee was the first 
institution to inaugurate formal entrance require. 
ments, fourteen years ago, has recently developed a 
somewhat peculiar situation, in view of the general 
interest now felt in such matters and the general 
discussion concerning them. Many people were under 
the impression that, for years, a fourteen unit stand- 
ard was, at Jeast theoretically, in vogue. The fact 
is that the minimum requirement was for a long 
time on 2 five unit basis, and only recently has this 
requirement been raised, until now it has reached 
the fourteen unit basis. Of course, a candidate for 
a degree, in the four limit, has all along needed to 
present at least ten units; but many students entered 
on a smaller requirement, for a longer period of 
residence. 

Ancther forward step during the past vear has 
been a more complete registration system, which had 
hitherto been very incomplete and ineffective. A 
complete transcript of the student’s high school 
record, if he comes from a high school, as well as 
his college record, has been provided for, and the 
books of the secretary now show at a glance the 
entire record of each student. 

A uew aiumni register is now being prepared, and 
is about ready for publication. An examination of 
the alumni lists will show the remarkable percentage 
of distinguished men who have gone out from Wash- 
ington and Lee. They are scattered throughout the 
entire naticn, and they constitute the highest testi- 
monial to the sincere work and the national influence 
of this institution. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


The first term of the session closed with the De 
cember examinations, and nearly all the students re 
turned to their homes for the holidays, Several 
members of the Faculty were also absent from the 
“Hill” during the Christmas recess. Dr. Stephen 
son Smith, of the Department of Philosophy, went 
to Yale to attend the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association and to read a _ paper 
before that body. Dr. Bagby, of the department of. 
Physics, spent his vacation in Richmond. Dr. A. W. 
McWhorter, of the department of English and His 
‘ory, went to Baltimore where he was for several 
days in attendance upon the joint meeting at the 
Johns Hopkins University of the American Philologi- 
cal Association and the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 

The second term began on the 5th of January and 
work was promptly resumed. 

In addition to the regular accessions of Goverl- 
ment Publications, the Library has recently placed 
upon its shelves a number of important books it 
American and general literature. Of special value 
and interest is a gift just made to the Library bY 
Major Andrew Venable of “The Hill’ in the form 
of an old-fashioned study choir, once used by the 
Rev. Archibold Alexander, D. D., President of Hamp 
den-Sidney from’ 1797 to 1806. 
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For a week during the middle of January a series 
of services, under. the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., 
was conducted in the College chapel by the Rev. 
D. H. Rolston, of Petersburg. The gymnasium, in 
Cushing Hall, has recently been put in excellent con- 
dition. . 

The Bostat-ball team has already entered upon its 
schedule of engagements, and the Glee and Mando- 
lin clubs are now practicing and planning for their 
annual mid-winter trip. 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, 
VIRGINIA 


The Christmas holidays were a time of general 
home going for the students; only twenty-three were 
left in the dormitories, and after the large number 
usually in the dining room they felt as if it were 
only a small family party. 

Faculty and students returned in time for work on 
January 4th, and entered upon “the beginning of 
the end,’ as the fall term closed January 24th. Stu- 
dents are stili entering for the spring term work; 
the enrollment has already passed the nine-hundred 
mark and an unusually strong set of students has 
come in. 

During the holidays President Jarman, Dr. Kerlin, 
of the Department of Literature, and Mr. Hoge, of 
the Depariment of Psychology, attended the meeting 
of the Southern Educational Association at Charlotte, 
N. C., and reported a most profitable and pleasurable 
time. 

Dr. Kite, of the Department of Biology, was present 
at the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Boston, and Mr. Lear, of 
the Department of History, at that of the American 
Historical Association, in New York. 

The Rochester Convention of the Young Women’s 
Christion Association, was attended by a delegation 
of six from the school; the party was as follows: 
Miss Andrews, of the Department of English; Miss 
Grace Beale, Assistant Kindergartner; and Misses 
Lillian Cook, Anna Howerton, and Lelia Robertson, 
of the student body. Those attending this Convention 
made most interesting reports of the meeting during 
the first week after work wag resumed. 

Miss Ruth Redd, of the Senior Class. tendered her 
resignation as Editor in Chief of The Guidon, on the 


eround of a multiplicity of drties for the spring 
term, and the student body elected as her successor 
Miss Julia Johnson, who has been serving as Literary 


3LUE GRASS DISTRICT 





HIGH SCHOOL 


This institution is located in the western nart of 
Highland county in that section of Blue Grass Dis- 


trict known as Crabbottom. Just why this beautiful 
and picturesque, the most beautiful and picturesque 
indeed, section of the countv should have been called 


by the euphoneous name of Crabbottom the writer 
is not informed. But so it is. 
The school building is a wooden structure, de- 


signe] by Charles M. Robinson architects of Rich- 
mond and contains in addition to four large recita- 
tion rooms and an assembly hall, two smaller rooms, 
mtended to be occupied by an instrumental and busi- 
ness departments resvectively. From which it will be 


seen that the promoters of the school planned broadly, 
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Editor; Miss Johnson was in turn succeeded by Miss 
Irma Phillips. 

The Seniors will issue a Class Book this year in- 
stead of the regular number of The Virginian, and 
have chosen the following staff: 

Editor in Chief: Miss Ruth Redd, of Sutherlin, Va. 

Assistant Editor in Chief: Miss Julia Johnson, of 
Warrenton, Va. 

Literary Editors: Misses Hattie Robertson, of New- 
port News; and Blizabeth H. Paulett, of Farmville. 

Business Managers: Miss Leona Jordan, of Dublin, 
Va.; and Mittie P. Batten, of Smithfield, Va. 

Picture Editors: Misses Mary E. Taylor, of Miller 
School, Va.; and Millian C! Brooke, of Culpeper, Va. 

On the evening of January 7th, the Orphean Ciub, 
a male quartette, gave a concert in the Auditorium; 
on the 25th (the evening between terms) the Dra- 
matic Club of the school covered themselves with 
glory by their presentation of the comedy (or 
tragedy?) “Wanted!—A Husband.” 

The Vassar Girls occupied the stage on the follow- 
ing evening and delighted a large audience. 

During his absence from the school at Christmas 
time President Jarman made flying visits to the 
State Normal College at Greensboro, N. C., and Win- 
throp Normal end Industrial College at Rock Hill, 
S. C. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S CCLLEGE 


Work was resumed at the College on the 6th, the 
entire body of students being present. Possibly the 
great promptness with which students reported after 
the holidays 1s due to the delight in which they anti- 
cipate examinations which lie directly before them 
on their return® Possibly it is due to the rule of 
the Coliege that all students absent beyond the ap- 
pointed time are required to stand special examina- 
tions on all recitations missed, and pay a fee of $2.00 
in each subject. Whatever the reason, the work was 


‘resumed with the full body of students present, and 


it has been pursued with unwonted energy and dili- 
gence up to the first examinations which are now 
monopolizing the attention of the teachers and stu- 
dents. 

Announcement is made that the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon this year will be delivered by Dr. Gross Alex- 
ander, Jate Professor at Vanderbilt University, and 
that Dr. Ira Remsen, President of Johns Hopkins 
Universitv, will deliver the Baccalaureate address. 

Above is in response to your courteous request. 

W. W. SMITH. 









looking to the establishment of a school of high 
grade when the voung people of the district might 
be prepared to enter the higher institutions of learn- 
ing or for the active duties of life. The house was 
built by Mr. Brown Nicholas, a well-known local ar- 
chitect and builder, and is one of the most attrac- 
tive etructures designed for school purposes in this 
nart of the State, the walls are plastered and the ° 
inside work is finished in the most elegant style. 
The building was erected at a cost of $4,000, one- 
half. of which was contributed bv the citizens of the 
eommunity. The grounds, consisting of two and a 
half acres, cost $800, additional. 

The first meeting of the patrons and others inter- 
ested in the movement. looking to the establishment 
of a high schoo] in this section was held about the 
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middle of Deceniber, 1907, in Central Church, Crab- 
bottom, and was addressed by State Examiner J. O. 
Thomas, O. P. Chew, Dr. J. L. Shepne, and others. 


At this meeting Examiner Thomas explained the 
operation of the plan of school consolidation, the ad- 
vantages accruing from the inauguration of such a 
system, and advised that the proposed High School 
building be constructed with a view to the consolida- 
tion of as many of the contiguous one-room schools 
as possible, the pupils to be conveyed to and from 
the school in public conveyances at public expense. 
At the close of the meeting Superintendent Jared L. 
Jones, appointed a committee to solicit public sub- 
scriptions to a building fund of not less than $2,000, 
a like sum to be appropriated by the district, making 
a ictal fund of $4,006. The committee, consisting of 
Messrs. G. Lee Chew, R. D. Folks, E. Wimer, M. K. 
Simmons and Dr. J. L. Sheppe, met in Dr. Sheppe’s 
office, December 28, 1907. Preparatory to entering 
upon the work assigned it. The people responded 
liberally and heartily and soon the required amount 
was in sight. 

The foundation was laid the latter part of July, 
1908, and the building completed, March 20, 1909. 

The High School department was organized October 
1p08, and p’aced in charge of Professor J. I. Burton, 
of Jaredsville, Md., occupying ‘rented quarters at 
first, but moving into the new building, February, 
1909, a room having been finished for the purpose. 
Professor Burton is a graduate of St. Johns College, 
Annapolis, and proved himself a young man of ex- 
cellent qualities and a teacher of splendid promise. 
His work was very generally satisfactory both to pa- 
trons and school officials. 

The present gession hegan Octohet 4 1909, with 
Professor H. Lynch, of Winchester, as Principal and 
Misses Nannie Sterrett and Mollie Mauzy as assist- 
ants, and an enrollment of some ninety pupils. 

In concluding this sketch it is but just to say that 
the public is indebted to Mr. G. Lee Chew, a veteran 
educator and progressive spirited citizen, for the 
splendid High School building shown above. He it 
was. who first suggested this establishment of a pub- 
lic High Schoo] at this point, and it was mainly 
through his efforts that the enterprise was launched. 
“Render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s.” 





NELSON COUNTY 


Our schools have been making favorable progress 
so far during the current session. A fourth teacher 
has just been added to the fseculty of the Shipman 
High School. Four of our High Schools now employ 
four teachers and one, three. 

One thousand dollars has been raised by private 
subscription, a nice lot for a site donated and plans 
appreved for a four-room High School building to 
be erected in the upper Rockfish Valley. The Green- 
field Schoo! Board will press the completion of this 
work with all possible speed. This will make six 
High Schools in the county. In addition, there are 
in operation one three-room, seven two-room and 
about seventy-five one-room schools of the primary 
and grammar srades. 

W. H. Snyder, Es4., a prominent business man of 
Chicago, recentiy presented the Shinman High School 
with a teachers’ desiz and handsome library. 

The friends and patrons of the Norwood High 


School here raised a sufficient amount, to equip that 
school with a library. 

A Citizens’ Improvement League has been organ- 
ized by the patrons of the Claypool Graded: School 
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in the Massies Mill District. We have at present 
three school wagons in successful operation and ex- 
pect to put on several more. next session. 
Preparations are being made to hold a School 
Fair in conjunction with our County Teachers’ In- 
stitute next Autumn. Already many useful and 
valuable prizes have been offered for competition 
by business firms of Lynchburg and Richmond. 
The Vice President of the County Teachers’ As- 
sociation will call meetings in the several districts 
in time to elect delegates to the meeting of the 
Tenth Congressional District Teachers’ Association 
to ke held in Staunton, on February 10 and 12, 1910, 
H. T. Harazis. 
Division Sunerintendent Schools 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
PRINCIPALS OF THE VIRGINIA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT THE MEET- 

ING IN RICHMCND, NOVEMBER 23-6 1909. 


RICHMOND, VA., November 23, 1909. 

The Conference of Principals was called to order 
in the assembly hall of Leigh School at 2:30 P. M, 
President George W. Guy in the chair; J. H. Ash- 
worth Secretary and Treasurer. 

After the minutes of the Newport News meeting 
were read and approved, members were enrolled to 
the number of 117. 

The president’s report was presented, showing a 
prosperous vear, and emphasizing the importance of 
more definite work, conservative progress, better or- 
ganizaiion of principals and better supervision of 
schools. 

The principals of the several examiners’ circuits 
met in separate divisions and selected the following 
nominating committee: 

First Circuit, Arthur D. Wright. 

Second Circuit, J. J. Lincoln. 

Third Circuit. J. ©. Johnson. 

Feurth Cirevit, J. A. Hicks. 

These nominations were confirmed by the Confer- 
ence, and the committee was instructed to report 
the next day. 


The report of the Executive Committee was pre 
sented by the chairman, Mr. W. M. Adams. This 


report advocated: 1st, a uniform’ course of study and 
uniform examinations; 2nd, legislation or regulations 
giving the principal more authority in the manage- 
ment of his school and more time for supervision; 
ord, a stronger organization of the principals for 
definite work. 

A special repcrt, consisting of a digest of papers, 
prepared but rot read at the Newport News meeting, 
on a “Principal’s Manse,” was also read. These papers 
advocated the establishment of a principal’s home 
as a part of the school property, especially in small, 
towns and villages in which it is so often difficult, or 
impossible, for the principal of the school to find a 
suitable house. The consensus of opinions was that 
this innovation might tend to matrimony, at any rate 
it would tend to make the principal less a “bird of 
flight.” 

November 24.—Immediately after the conference 
was called to order at 2:30 P. M., Principal J. J. Lin- 
coln presented the report of the nominating commit- 
tee, which was accepted, and the following officers 
were elected: 

President, J. i1, Ashworth, Norton. 

Vice-President, J. S. Simpson, Paeonian Snrings. 

Secretary and Treasurer, W. M. Adams, Richmond. 

Corresponding Secretary, S. P. Duke, Chase City. 
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Supervising Principal J. Paul Spence read a paper 
on the Batavia System, which appears elsewhere in 
this number of the Journal. 

Mr. W. N. Hamlet, in a carefully written paper, 
discussed the relation 6, high school science to that 
of the grammar school. He made two points clear 
and convincing; that we need better prepared teach- 
ers of science in both grammar schools and high 
schools, and that the science teaching should be more 
definite both in form and in aim. 


Assistant Superintendent A. H, Hill, of Richmond, 
discussed “The Teacher’s Pension,” claiming that the 
pension benefitted the State, the school, and the 
teacher. He called attention to the following defects 
in the present law: Ist, Inequality of benefits to 
teachers; 2nd, voluntary retirement at the end of 
twenty-five years; 38rd, lack of provision for the 
teacher who breaks down before he has taught twenty 
vears. 

Mr. J. E. Allen read a very interesting paper on 
“The Advisability of Corporal Punishment.” 

Principal F. B. Fitzpatrick, of Roanoke, explained 
the aim and entrance requirements of the Normal 
High School 

In discussing “How to Make Teachers’ Meetings 
More Profitable,” Mr. C. M. Farmer suggested, that 
the meetings be well planned, that they be not held 
too often, and that the work be made definite. 

On motion, the conference went on record as favor- 
ing the continuance of the Normal High Schools. 


November 26.—The first topic, ‘““What Part should 
a Principal have in the selection of his teachers?” 
was discussed by Principal S. T. Gollehon, who said 
that, since so many school boards are not competent 
to judge the fitness of teachers, the principals and 
the superintendents should have the chief authority 
in selecting teachers. 

Principal D. W. Reade sounded a note of warning 
against making exceptions in our course of study 
for individual pupils. He advocated making the 
course sufficiently broad and liberal to meet reason- 
able demands, so that ihere would be no need for 
making exceptions. 

Mr. J. J. Lincoln expressed the opinion that the 
only way to improve the average one-room school is 
to tear it down. 

Principal Algar Woolfolk discussed “Physical Ex- 
amination of Pupils,” giving a very interesting ac- 
count of an experiment of that nature in the Em- 
poria school. : 

Principal P. S. Barnes read an excellent paper on 
the relation of the grammar school to the high 
school. He urged the necessity of competent gram- 
mar school teachers and of unity of aim in grammar 
and high school work. He dwelt at length on the 
principle that we need better quality and less quan- 
tity in our grammar school work. 

The report of the Committee on Platform of Prin- 
cipals was submitted by the chairman, Mr. D. H. 
Rucker, and was adopted by the conference. This 
Slate will be published in the next number of the 
ournal. 


The president announced the appointment of the 
following executive committee for the ensuing year: 


First Circuit, J. T. Fentress, Richmond. 

Second Circuit, N. D. Cool, Winchester. 

Third Cireuit, C. V. Sheemaker, Edinburg. 

Fourth Circuit, J. A. C. Hurt; Wytheville. 

There being no further business, the conference 
adiourned sine die. 


SCHEDULE FOR MANUAL TRAINING 


* 


StH GRADE 
and Folding 


Writing 





| 


| 





and Folding 


4TH GRADE 
| Paper Cutting | Paper Cutting 


| Simple Sewing | Simple Sewing 


| Writing 


| Cooking 


| 
| 


Making 


Writing 
| Sand and Clay Cooking 


| Cutting and 
Paper Folding | 
Molds 
| Nature Study 


Designs | 





2ND GRADE | 83RD GRADE 
Molds 


| Drawing 
Sand and Clay 


| 
| 
| 


Drawing 





Ist GRADE 
Molds 


Making figures | Tracing 
and letters 


Drawing 
Drawing 
Singing 


| 





* Where Cooking is uot taught, either Nature Study and Hygiene, or Mat and Basket 


2.30—3.00 | Simple platting] Simple platting) Mat and Basket 
Mnking may be substituted. 


3.15—3.45 | Sand and Clay 


2.00—2.80 


%.00—3 15 
3.45—3.55 
3.55—4.00 








The above Schedule for Public Colored Schools of 
Lunenburg County must be rigidly put into effect 
on January 3rd, 1910, and continued until further 
notice is given by the Division Superintendent of 
Public Schools. 

Should further information regarding the Sched- 
ule be desired, the teacher so desiring shall write 
to the Supervisor of Colored Schools, stating in de- 
tail the nature of the case in regard to which in- 
formation is desired, who shall revort the same to 
the Division Superintendent of Schools. 

Teachers must conform to Schedule according to 
time and subjects, and send a statement with each 
monthly report to the effect that same has been 
strictly observed. 

ISHAM T. WILKINSON, 
Division Supeintendent 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., will be held in Indianapolis, March 
1, 2 and 3, 1910. The Hotel Claypool has been se- 
lected as headquarters. A circular giving the pre 
liminary program, hectel rates, etc., will be issued 
soon The rate from all points east of the Missis- 
sippi River will be one and one-half fare for the 
round trip on the certificate plan, providing that 
one thousand certificates from, points more than 
fifty miles from Indianapolis be presented for val- 
idation. From west of the Mississippi it is be 
lieved that the same rate will prevail, but this has 
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not been officially determined. The present prospect 
is excellent for an attendance of many more than 
one thousand members. 

In addition to the regular program of the de- 
partment and of the societies usually meeting with 
it, the Society for the Scientific Study of Education; 
the Society of College Teachers of Education; 
National Convention on Agricultural Education, and 
the Educational Press Association—the following 
societies will meet at the same ime and will unite 
with the Department in one joint session—namely 
the American Physical Education Association; the 
American School Hygiene Association; the Public 
School Physical Training Association, and one or 
two other similar organizations. The Local Execu- 
tive Committee at Indianapolis are making most 
excellent arrangements for the accommodation of 
the members at various hotels at reasonable rates, 
and also for the meeting places of the various ses- 
sions. There is every reason to anticipate that the 
Indianapolis meeting will be one of the largest and 
most successful in the history of the Department. 

JRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 





ANNUAL TEACHERS’ MEETING 
Staunton, Va., February 11 and 12, 1910. 


The general theme of this year’s meeting is the 
“Better Rural School.” 
Friday, February 11th 

Visiting Staunton City Schools 8:30 A. M. to 1 
P, M. 

2:00 P. M. 

President L. Crawley, presiding. 

1. Words of Welcome by Supt J. P. Neff. 

2. Response by L. Crawley. 

3 Course of Study in Rural Schools—By State Ex- 
aminer Hon. Chas. G. Maphis. 

Discussion. 

4. What the Rural Schools Stand For.—By Prof. 
John H. Davis. 

Discussion. 

5. How to Teach Geography—By Dr. F. A. Millidge, 
State Normal College. 

Discussion. 
6. How and What History to Teach in the Grades 
—By Prof. O. S. Huffman. 
Discussion. 
7. Spelling—By Prof. E. S. Sheppe. 
Discussion. 
8. Penmanship—By Miss Nannie Taylor. 
Discussion. 

9. Nature Study and its Value to Children—By 

Miss Nannie Taylor. 
Discussion. 

10. The Rural Schools and Our Children’s Environ- 
ment (with views)—Dr. S. W. Fletcher, Polytechnic 
Institute. 

11. Agriculture in our Rural Schools—Col. Gilbert 
Wood ite 

12. Industrial Work for Rural Schools Without 
Much Equipment—Miss Shoninger. \ 

Discussion. 

13. Hygiene, Ventilation and Sanitation of School 
Room—By Supt. C. W. Dickerson. 

Discussion. 
Friday, Febuary 11th 
8:00 P. M. 

Mayor H. H. Wayt, presiding. 

Music—Mrs. J. S. Cochran, Alfred Jaffe, H. F. Nor- 
ris. 

Address bv 
Tenth District. 


Hon, H. D. Flood, Congressman of 
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Address by Hon. J. S. Thomas, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 
Address by R. L. Blauton, Editor of the Virginia 
Journal. 
Saturday. February 12th 
9:30 A. M. 
Superintendent J. P. Neff, presiding. 
13 Pedagogical Literature and Reading Circles for 
Teachers—Prof. W. E. Gilbert. 
(Put two questions in Query box at door) 
Discussion. 
14. Address by Hon, Jackson Davis, State School 
Examiner. 
15. How to Teach English—By Miss Lula Andrews, 
State Normal. 
16. School Fairs—By Mrs. W. W. King. 
17. The People and the County Schools—By Dr. 
Robert Frazier. 
18. Manual Training in Rural Schools—By Dr. 
J. A. Burruss, State Normal, Harrisonburg. 
2:00 P. M, 
President L. Crawley, presiding. 
Address by Prof. N. P. Painter, President State 
Teachers’ Association. 
19. Citizens League—By Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, Rich- 
mond Educational Association. 
Discussion. 
20. Citizens League—Prof. John Fisher. 
from others. 
Round Table Talks and Query Box. 
Be present at first meeting, Friday. 


Reports 





SIX REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD ATTEND THE 
TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


1. It shows professional growth. 

2. You mingle with teachers and form valuable 
acquaintances, 

3. You are aiding in advancement of 
rights and salaries. 

4. It proves to your Board and employers that you 
are interested in the work. 

5. It may lead directly to a better position. Last 
year one teacher had two handsome offers made him 
while at the teachers’ meeting. 

6. Something will happen to interest you. 

NotE:—Free entertainment is proffered to all dele- 
gates. 

The teacher that confines herself all her life to 
her narrow community soon becomes fossilized and 
narrow. Come out and mingle with us. Tell us 
about your work, your troubles, your success. There’s 
is a larger field for you if you are successful; if you 
are not, this meeting will help you bé successful. 
Get acquainted with the educators of the State. 
Learn how to get promoted—acquainted with Prin- 
cipals, Superintendents and School officials. They 
are often asked to recommend teachers, and they do 
not know you. They can and will help you. 

Widen your influence. Enlarge your list of 
friends. Make your ideal in life practical. Get it 
spiration, so .hat you can inspire your pupils, and 
your recomperise will come accordingly. You cal 
get suggestions for above at the Teachers’ Meeting 
in Staunton, February 11 and 12. 

LixpsaAy CRAWLEY, 

President, Secretary, 
Appomattox, Va. Clifton Forge, Va. 
All teachers are urged to bring note book and pel 

cil. The papers prepared have been given niuch 
cnougnt and care and the suggestions given ougit 
.o ke taken home and put into practice. 


teachers’ 


W. E. GILBERT, 








FOR FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS. 





Pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell 


and Dickens for February. 


Send 45¢c TO-DAY for 45 pictures relating to these men, no 
two alike, each 53 x 8. 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH £323 629° 
(The One Cent Pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of this picture.) 


Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3 x 3. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7%2:,,1Wo Cents Rach. 


Large pictures for Framing. 22x 28inches, including margin. Price 75 cents 
each; * for #5.50 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thousand miniature illustra- 
tions, two pictures and a Colored Bird Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Awarded Fozr Guld Medals. Box 222, Malden, Mass. 





“Experience is not easily gained, bs » is You will remember your experience at 
long remembered.’’—Emerson. this Bank with pleasure. 





INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS 


Bank ot Richmond 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS, = = §1,500,000. 














BAIN’S FIRST LATIN BOOK 


By Cuar.zs W. Bain, formerly Head Master of Sewanee Grammar School, 
Professor in South Carolina College 


CLEAR and simple work for beginners. Points of likeness and unlikeness between English 
and Latin are indicated. Reviews are frequent. Easy reading lessons and exercises for 
translation into Latin prepare for second year work. 


TOWLE & JENKS’S CAESAR 


in legibility of text and helpfulness of notes and vocabulary is unrivaled. The Grammatical 
Appendix contains all the grammar needed for reading Czesar. 


WELLS’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


The latest and most progressive ideas in algebra and geometry are embodied in the new 
books in the Wells’s series. 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Accurate texts, helpful notes and attractive illustrations make this series exceptionally 
popular. 
Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars free on request. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS | 


HISTORY 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Joun FIsKE 
An interesting and impartial text book. Adopted by the State of Virginia in 1905. 
ENGLAND’S STORY. By Eva MarcH TAPPAN . . 
Adopted by the State of Virginia in 1905. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ByJ.N.LARNED.... 
A more advanced history of England. Adopted by the State of Virginia in 1905. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By JoHN FISKE. .... 
Adopted by the State of Virginia in 1898 and in 1905. 


LITERATURE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S AND AMERICA’S LITERATURE. By 
Eva MARCH TAPPAN 
Adopted as a basal book for High S; re use in ie States of South Carolina and 


Louisiana. 
A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By WILLIAM E.Simonps_ 1,25 
Adopted by the State of Virginia in 1905. 
A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Witt1Am E. Srmonps 1.10 
Just published. An up-to-date text book, with suggestions for reading. 
COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH. 
For Careful Study. Single Volume Edition 
T.aoroughly edited, with introduction and notes. 


ee 


ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION. By W. F. WEBSTER 
Adopted by the State of Virginia in 1905. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. By W. F. Wepster.. . 
Adopted by the State of Virginia in 1905. 














———_—— 
— 

















THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


Annotated editions of the most famous works of American, British and Classical 
authors. Adopted by the State of Virginia in 1898 and in 1905. 


ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 


Poems by Scott, Tennyson, Byron and Morris. With very full notes. 
Adopted wd the State of Virginia in 1905. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Educational Department - - - 4 Park Street, Boston 


Southern Representative, CARLETON B. GIBSON, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY ARE OFFERED IN THE COLLEGE: 


|. Political Science and Economics: Four academic courses and a special teachers’ course. 
p 


Il. English Language and Literature: Ten academic courses and six special teachers’ courses. 


lll. Mathematics: Nine academic and four special teachers’ courses. 
IV. Chemistry: Six academic courses. 


V. Greek, French and German: Eight academic courses in Greek two academic and two special 
teachers’ courses in French and in German. 


VI. Zoology and Botany: Eleven academic and two special tea: hers’ courses. 


Vil. Drawing and Manual Arts: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses in Drawing, and 
four academic and two special teachers’ courses in Manual Arts. 


Vill Latin: Six academic and four special teachers’ courses. 


IX. Psychology, Philosophy and Education :: Four academic courses in Psychology and four in Philo- 
sophy are given; ten a ademic and four special teachers’ courses in Education. 


X. Physics: Four academic courses. 
XI. History: Seven academic and two special teachers’ courses. 


Upon request, we shall be pleased to send you our latest catalogue, with full details of the 
work of the next term, or to correspond with you if you are interested in choosing a college. For 
information address 


The College of William and Mary, 


HERBERT L, BRIDGES, Registrar WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FOR the TRAINING of TEACHERS 
A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten 
and Eight Grades. 


Every graduate is an experienced teacher when 
she receives her diploma. 





COURSES :— 


FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 3 

TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation.) 

TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 

TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 

ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are 
represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special 
training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address ~ 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology. German, Greek, History, It lian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virture of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-yvar courses, leading to the degree f Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


II. Department of Graduate Studies . ; 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts. Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy. but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


III, Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining,and Chemical Engineering . 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Paitern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratornes for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be ‘(listributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivaleut, and 
of good college courses in Inorganic Chemistry, General Riology, and either Physics ora Modern Language, 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital. which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, The interest from 
another Loan Fund is available for students in any department. Full particulars on application to the 
President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter. ‘ 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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eee 
WMACMIAILILAN 


CHOICE HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 





ENGLISH 


Carpenter’s English Grammar 

Lewis’ First Book in Writing English 

Huntington’s Elements of English Composi- 
tion 

Macmillan’s American and English Classics 
(Pocket Edition) . . Ct dae 


HISTORY 
Rotsford’s Ancient History for Beginners . 
Coman & Kendall’s History of England 
Ashley’s American History. .. . 
Ely & Wicker’s Elementary Economics . . 


BIOLOGY 
Bailey’s Botany 


Coleman’s Elements of Physiology ae 
Bailey & Coleman s First Course in Biology . 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence . 
Trotter s Geography of Commerce . 
Bogle’s Comprehensive Bookkeeping 


1.40 
1 25 
1.40 
1.00 


1.10 
.90 


, tao 


60 
1.10 
-¥0O 





MATHEMATICS 
Schultze & Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry $1.10 
Hopkins & Underwoud’s First Book in Algebra —_.50 
Hall & Knight’s Algebra for Colleges and 
Schools ao | |CUL 


Baker « Inglis’ Latin Prose Com position— 
Pete band? >. sos 3 
Part 3 

Hodges’ Cvesar’s Gallic Wars 

Inglis & Prettyman’s First Year Latin . . 


PHYSICS 


Crew & Jones’ Elements of Physics 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Tarr’s New Physical Geography 


AGRICULTURE 


Warren’s Elements of Agriculture 1.10 


* orrespondence Solicited. 





. Lhe Macmillan Company, 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


Represented by W. S. GOOCH, University, Va. 
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{ Pay Cadets . 
| State Cadets. 


Rates: J 


Lexington, Va. 





The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


. . « « $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
. . « « $155.00 exclusive of outfit. 
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Inculcate‘the Necessity and Value of 
Punctuality into the Minds 
of the Young 


Every school building should be equipped 
with the reliable 


Hahl Automatic Clock and 
Program System 


Reference: W. H. Keister, Principal High School 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

One master clock; a time-keeper of astronomi- 
cal accuracy; operates both secondary clocks and 
bells; insuring absolute uniformity of time and 
signals. Al! apparatus of the highest order, built 
and installed to last. 

Sole Representatives for the 
State of Virginla. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


P. ©. Box 179 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











PRIMER OF SANITATION 


A Scientific yet Simple Account of 
Disease Germs and How to 
Fight Them. 


By JOHN W. RITCHIE, 
of the College of William and Mary, Virginia. 











“An interesting work and very valuable. Everybody, 
grownups as well as children, should be better informed 
on a subject of the importance of this.’’—Hon. E. F. 
Noel, Governor vf Mississippi. 

‘**T an delighted with it. It certainly contains informa- 
tion thas all of us ought to have just ss soon as possi- 
ble.’—Henry C. Pearson, Principal Horace Mann School, 
New York. 


‘I am delighted with the simplicity, clearness and 
practical sense with which the book is written. This is 
the sort of thing that ought to get into our schools.”’— 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Leland Stanford Uni- 
versil y,Calijornia. 


“T can heartily commend this little volume; it is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction toward the solution 
of sanitary protiems.”—Dr. Wm Litterer, Professor of 
Bacteriology, Vanderbilt University Nashville. 


Mailing Price, 60c. For Class Use, 50c. 
Bound in Cloth—Illustrated—206 Pages. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on:- Hudson 
NEW YORK 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS! 


Just the thing to give your scholars at close of 
School. Suitable for the higher grades as 
well as for primary. Send a two-cent st mp 
for samples and also circulars of Photo Post 
Cards and Photographs. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 222 Canal Dover, 0. 























Unexpected Vacancies. 


All during the falland winter we 
have urgent calls for teachers to fill 
unexpected vacancies, as well as 
vacancies in schools opening late. 
If available, write. Great demand 
for male principals 


Southern Teachers Agency 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











“IS THE BEST.” 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College, 

Lynchburg, Va. 


$15 Free Course if you enter now. 























THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The Nearest Approach to the Ideal in 
Physics Text-Books for High Schools 


Millikan and Gale’s Higgins’s 


First Course in Physics Lessons in Physics 


A Notable Increase Showing Its Great The Best Text-Book for Courses 
Popularity. Without Laboratory Work. 

The principles of elementary physics are ex- 
? plained by calling attention to everyday phenomena 
First Year... . - - - 600 in language clear and interesting to the ‘average 
Second Year... . . 1,500 schoolboy, Although without required laboratory 
pace lt (1909 10) ; an work, the subject is comprehensively covered. 

our e - + £,7U 
“I am simply charmed with Higgins’s Lessons in Phystcs.’’ 


Teachers Have Tested It. They Like It. LOTTIE M. EVANS, 
They Praise It. They Retain It. Fairfield High School, Pichmond, Virginia. 


GINN & COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


New York Chicago London 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 





Number of Schools Using This Text-Book— 








Boston 
Atlanta 








Going to Europe? Yes? 


THEN TRAVEL BY 


AMERICAN LINE 


Philadelphia to Queenstown and Liverpool 
or 


RED STAR LINE 
Philadelphia to Antwerp 
Only One Class of Cabin Passengers carried, assuring 
heap Trip For particulars, apply to 


S. H. BOWMAN, Agent 


uisine Excellent 
abins Roomy 708 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
The Carnegie College of Rogers, O., gives Free Tuition to one 
A student in each coi nty. Prepare for County or State F “ 
M urphys H otel ano nnex (nation, for a position as Boot keeper and Stenogra pher ‘ote 
receive credit on your college course by taking instruction by 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA mail. Prepare for a better certificate or position. Commence 
to-day. Do it now. 





NORMAL ACADEMIC AND BUSINESS COURSES 





Arith. + Methods Alg. Book keepin 
The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located Gram. Psychology Geom Shorthand % 
‘ ‘ eog. ys. Geog. et. y pewritin 
Hotel in the City. History Hist Edu. | Lat. Com. Arith® 
Physiol. Physics | Geol. ,| Com Law 
Civ. Gov Ceesar | Bot. English 
Lit. Cicero ; Chem. Business Form 

















Cut t this ad..d li th h h 
JOHN MURPHY, Manager PRE A Se eo Ny sg aay degey koa 


= CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, Ono 
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Virginia School Supply Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


No 18 South Ninth Street 
- P.O. Box 179 





Largest School Supply Company 
North, East or South. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





Virginia State Adoption 
ALI, GLOBES 
ROYAL and CLASSICAL MAPS 
VIRGINIA COUNTY AND STATE MAPS 


ALWTIAIODUIA 
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School Desks 


Assembly Room Chairs 
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Teachers Desks and Chairs 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 












THE RICHNESS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL LIST 








ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Maxwell’s School Grammar FRabbitt’s Greek Grammar 





































Baskerville & Sewell’s English Grammar Gleason’s Story of Cyrus 
STUDY OF WORDS. Swinton’s New Word Analysis Harper. & Wallace’s Anazbasis 
Avivrwan’= Study of EFuelish Werds ; Pearson’s Greek Composition 
COMPOSITION RHETORIC. Hill’s Be mes of Sterrett’s Diced 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in Englis FRENCH. Francois’ Peginner’s French 
Brvoks & Hubbard’s Composition-Rhetoric Vrancois’ Introdactery French Composition 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. Smiley’s American Muzzerelli’s Brief French Course 

Literature Syms’s Easy First French Reader 
Matthews’ American Literature Sehool French Texts 
Watkins’ American Literature Guerber’s Contes et Legendes, Parts I and Il 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Brooke’s English Litera- GERMAN. School German Texts 

ture Kayser & Monteser’s Fourdations cf German 
Halleck’s History of English Literature Stern’s Geschichten vom Rhein 
SOUTHERN LITERATURE. Painter’s Poets of the Kern’s Cerman Stories Retold 

Louth : Dresden’s German Composition 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. Gateway Series, 23 volumes SPANISH. Fontaine’s Flores de Espana 
Eclectic English Classics Scries, 47 volumes Monsento & Langucllier’s Spanish Course 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare, Revised, 40 volumes Turrel’s Spanish Reader 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. Webster’s High School ‘*choo] Spanish Texts 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary ARITHMETIC. Lymcn’s Advanced Arithmetic 
GENERAL HISTORY. Colby’s Outlines. of ALGESRA. Milne’s Elements of Algebra » 
ANCIENT HISTORY. Morey™ Outlines of Milne’s Standard Algebra ° 
Wolfson’s Essentials in Ancient History Milne’s Academic Algebra 
GREEK HISTORY. Morey’s Outlines of GEOMETRY. Lyman’s Plane Geometry 
Lewis’s Notebook in Oriental and Greek History Lyman’s Solid Geometry 
Newton & Treat’s Review Outline in Greek History J!ymau’s Plane ond Solid Geometry 
MecKinley’s Notebook in Roman History ASTRONOMY. Todd’s New Astronomy 


y v’ tline Review in Roman History ‘“teele’s Popular Astronomy 
Eoonviat, aap MODERN HISTORY. Harding’s FPOTANY. Andrews’ Botany All the Year Round 





Essentials in CHEMISTRY. Avery’s School Chemistry. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. Walker’s Essentials in PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Newton & Treet’s Review Cutline in English History BDryer’s Physical Geography 
Niver’s School History of England Gannett. Garrison, & Houston’s Commercial 
AMERICAN HISTORY. Hart’s Essentials in pone fe tg i Physical Geography 
Bruce’s School History of the United States pm hae Dana’s Geological Story 
Newton & Treat’s Review Outline in oe aya Compend | of Geology 
SOUTHERN HISTORY. Smithey’s History of Virginia SICS. Hoadley’s Elements of Physics 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. Forman’s Essentials in pr eet eee “hei Handbook of Physics 
Smithey’s Civil Government of Virginia ptf ta ge ct in BE = Saar 
ECONOMICS. Laughlin’s Political Economy a soap teal Davison aman Body and Health 
LATIN. Pearson’s Essentials of Latin ewer's. Anatomy, Phy ate Oxy, ».mnd Hygiene 
Harkness & Forbes’s Caesar  tactaroe—magl ted arpa Practical Zoology 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar AGRICUL TURE. “ae 6 aurea 
Herkness’s Short Latin Grammar Wilki 7 Pe ya ct an Agriculture 
Pearson’s Latin Composition Based on Caesar nO cutrmratie mH so = = ana 7 
Harkness, Kirtland & Williams’s Cicero Cc 1 La METH! Gano’s 
Pearson’s Latin Composition Based on Cicero Williams. og ws —_— iret an ois eg eG 
Frieze’s Virgil’s Aeneid, Revised by Dennison New In - ot — mn Bookkeepng 
Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose Writing trod Bookkeeping : 


Modern Illustrative, Introductory Course aa 
GREEK. Gleason’s Greek _ Primer > s 2% 
Benner & Smyth’s Beginner’s Greek Book Deldenahi’ Caiaenaee ea ee : 











information regarding these Books is given in our High School Catalegue, 
a copy of which will be sent to any adpress on request 


American Book Company. 


100 Washington Square, New York 





CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO : 





[ EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY | J 


ARE STRONG CHARACTERISTICS OF 


** CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR” 


By Wat rer B, Gunnison and Watrer 8. HaR.ey. 
THREE books are usually required for the second year course in Latin—a grammar, an 
annotated “' Gallic War’’ text and a prose composition book. In Gunnison and Harley's 
edition these three are combined in one volume. It is the only ‘‘Cesar’”’ containing all the 
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text, all the grammar and all the composition required for second year work. 






This volume contains : The Complete Text of the first four books of the ‘‘ Gallic War’”’ 
and the equivalent of a fifth book made up of the most useful and interesting material in 
Ceesar’s fiith, sixth and seventh books; it contains seventy-five pages of Prose Composition 








giving a thorough and systematic drill in the principles of grammar and syntax ; it containg 





a Grammatical Appendix of 63 pages notable for its clear arrangement, its illuminating 
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illustrations taken from text, its helpful explanation of the order of words and its rigorous 













exclusion of unnecessary matter ; it contains compact notes and a comprehensive vocabulary, 
fine maps and illustrations in color. 


GUNNISON AND HARLEY’S 
The First Year in Latin 


Wasted effort is not possible with the use of this book. Everything the pupil learns, he | 
uses. The vocabulary is that of the ‘‘ War with the Helvetii;’’ at the end of the year the | 
pupil is familiar with over 700 words from Cesar, therefore the transition to the reading of 











Ceesar is easy and natural. Inflections and conjugations are taught by gradual, easy stages. 
The rules of syntax are introduced inductively. 


sa 
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OTHER SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
Advanced Physiology and Hygiene The Silver Series of Classics 


A practical text which not only arouses the pupli’s that every high school pupil should study whether he goes 



































By H. W. Conn and R. A. Bupineron. The texts that are required for college entrance, and || 
enthusiasm for improving his own health but insures his © college or into business ; edited with literary and peda- 4 
interest in public hygiene. gsogical skill. 4 

Elements of Economics Modern Language Text-Books 
By Caarixzs J. BuLLock. 

Sets forth, vividly and impressively, the chief facts in French, German and Spanish texts excellently well 
the upbuilding of industries and explains the most im- adapted to meet the real needs of the class-room. Ele 
portant public problems. mentary grammars. readers and annotated clagsica. 

SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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